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Beleaguered 

Major tries to 
rally Tories 

Six more MPs ‘could defect’ 


Father visits spot where body was found and makes new plea for information 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Major Iasi night sought to 

rally the demoralised Conserv- 
ative Party with a New Year 
message of "confidence, opti- 
mism and hope”, and a warn- 
ing to Britain not to throw 
away the prospect of success by 
electing a Labour government. 

Promising better times 
ahead, his message to all Tory 
constituency chairmen was un- 
derpinned by a clear determi- 
nation not to let the defection 
of Emma Nicholson to the Lib- 
eral Democrats blow the Gov- 
ernment off course. 

"Labour would weaken, di- 
vide and wreck Britain. Britain 
has earned the right to look for- 
ward to the New Year with con- 
fidence. optimism and hope," he 
said. "1996 will be the year when 
proven success wins through.” 

But Ms Nicholson s defection 
and a pending by-election, 
which could reduce Mr Major’s 
Commons majority to three 
votes, left the Prime Minister 
lacing the worst 12 months of 
his turbulent term of office. 

Ms Nicholson and Tory MPS 
in the "One Nation" group 
warned Lhcrc could be up to six 
other Tory MPs who may be 
prepared to defect. The whips 
are largely powerless to stop fur- 
ther defections, although some 
of the main suspects - includ- 
ing Hugh Dykes, Ftter Temple- 
Morris, and Sir Keith Speed - 
denied any plans to do so. 

A senior government source 
said the Government expected 
its majority to be wiped out by 
the end of the year. That would 
force Mr Major to rely on the 
12 Ulster Unionists to struggle 
through to a general election in 
1997. when the Tories arc hop- 
ing that the economic upturn 
w ill revive the feel-good factor 
among the voters. "" 

Leading Ulster Unionists 
yesterday confirmed they would 
not seek to hring down the Gov- 
ernment. But this assurance 
was based on the proviso that 


the Government refused to 
compromise in its demands for 
the IRA to begin disarming be- 
fore Sinn Feuf may join all-par- 
ty talks, on the future of 
Northern Ireland. 

Labour’s Chief Whip, Don- 
ald Dewar, said: “This govern- 
ment is in crisis. The latest 
defection is proof positive of the 
turmoil within Conservative 
ranks." John Prescott the par- 
ty’s deputy leader, attacked as 
“pathetic" a Tory New Year ad- 
vertisement in yesterday's news- 
papers listing the party’s record 
of achievements. It showed "he 



Emma Nicholson: Criticised 
‘profoundly illiberal' Cabinet 

[Mr Major] and his government 
are so out of touch", he said. 

Ms Nicholson accused 
Michael Hcseltine, the deputy 
Prime Minister, of “shabby" 
behaviour for revealing she had 
asked him about her prospects 
for promotion to the minister- 
ial ranks before she defected. 
‘He is an irrelevancy to me now 
because of the way he has em- 
broidered and elaborated and 
distorted three minor conver- 
sations 1 had with him over the 
last 15 years. 

“Thai is a pretty shabby way 
to behave. So clearly it is not 
worth thinking about him again, 
I am rather sad about that be- 
cause ! rather admired him." 


But her decision continued to 
cause shock and dismay among 
her colleagues, and anger 
among ministers. “Were it not 
for the majority, it would be 
good riddance,” said one min- 
ister. 

Writing in the Independent to- 
day, Ms Nicholson accuses Mr 
Major of being “paralysed by in- 
decision”, waiting for an elec- 
tion which could not long be 
delayed, relying on “the worst, 
hard-faced populist instincts” 
and pandering to “Little Eng- 
landers" in the Tory party. She 
also accuses the Cabinet of 
“profoundly illiberal attitudes 
towards ethnic minorities" and 
asylum-seekers. 

Mr Major sought to reassure 
the One Nation Tbries that the 
Budget strategy would also 
meet their demands for better 
education for poorer children, 
and improvements in public 
services in addition tax cuts to- 
wards the 20p basic rate, which 
bad been demanded by the 
right-wing of the Tory party. 

Echoing the slogan which is 
likely to be used by the Tories 
at the next election, he warned 
that Labour would threaten to 
throw away the success in store 
for 1996 - the lowest mortgage 
costs for a generation; increas- 
es in spending power for fami- 
lies; and higher spending on 
schools, hospitals and police. 

Paddy Ashdown, the Liber- 
al Democrat leader, is also 
planning to appeal to the One 
Nation Tiny waverers, with a few 
barbs at the Labour leadership 
for being too cautious over tax- 
es, spending, and Europe. 

His speech later this month 
will attempt to map out a dis- 
tinctive Liberal Democrat agen- 
da, which leadership sources 
said would offer the electorate 
hard choices. 

Meanwhile, the One Nation 
Maclcod group of Tbry MPs is 
planning to set out its own 
agenda for the manifesto. 
Possible defectors, page 2 
Emma Nicholson, page 17 
Andrew Mari; page 17 



Celine's father, Bernard Figard, on his way to lay flowers at the lay-by where the French 
student's body was found Photograph: David Jones/WV 


How Wilson planned to invade Rhodesia 



Harold Wilson: Abandoned 
manifesto promises 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Behind the public triumph of 
Harold Wilson’s first full year 
as Prime Minister, papers re- 
leased today reveal (he diffi- 
culties facing the Labour 
government in 1%5. 

The 30-ycar state papers 
made available at the Public 
Record Office in Kew reveal 
that Wilson considered a far- 
fetched plan to invade Rhode- 
sia after the Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence in 
1965 and that the Government 
all-but abandoned the concept 
of the five-year national plan. 
They also show how Labour 
abandoned its manifesto com- 
mitment to prevent rail closures. 


After UDI in November, 
contingency plans for invading 
Rhodesia were drawn up by 
Ministry of Defence planners, 
despite Wilson's aversion to 
making war on “our kith and 
kin”. The papers show, howev- 
er. that the planners warned 
against using the most extreme 
option because “the conse- 
quences oF failure would be ap- 
palling". 

WDwn also made an informal 
approach to Lord Mountbatten 
to fiy to Rhodesia to rally loy- 
al support. In his reply to the 
Prime Minister, Mountbatten 
made clear his support for the 
plan, which was eventually ve- 
toed by the Queen. 

Other papers reveal that Wil- 


son had no basis for making his 
famous prediction that the re- 
bellion could be ended “within 
a matter of weeks rather than 
months”. Intelligence assess- 
ments indicated that the 
Rhodesian regime could prob- 
ably survive economic sanc- 
tions indefinitely. 

On the domestic front, Wil- 
son was faced with a minor ster- 
ling crisis in July, which was used 
as a pretext for dropping “cer- 
tain schemes of social impor- 
tance", such as the abolition of 
NHS charges. 

"If the government intended 
in any case to postpone these 
projects for a time, it would be 
well to announce this now in the 
context of the economic diffi- 


culties," he told the Cabinet. 

By the time the draft of the 
first five-year national plan was 
discussed aL full Cabinet, on 3 
August 1965, the utopian idea 
of “scien tific planning" seemed 
out of touch with the harsh re- 
alties of the ecoron^ situation. 
Although it was published after 
a low-key Cabinet discussion - 
which marked the end of 
Geozge Brown’s ambition to as- 
sert the power of his Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs 
(DEA) over the Treasury - it 
was the first and last national 
plan. 

The papers also reveal 
Labour’s U-turn over rail clo- 
sures, and the Cabinet discus- 
sions about ways they could “put 


the government’s policy in bet- 
ter perspective” by deliberate- 
ly arranging some closures to be 
proposed which they could re- 
ject. 

The scribbled words “I 
should like Marcia to see all 
these in future" on the cover of 
a folder of confidential Cabinet 
papers, died new light on the 
Prime Minister’s relationship 
with his personal political sec- 
retary, Marcia Williams. The 
memos which followed Wil- 
son's request show the depth of 
suspicion Marcia aroused in 
Downing Street officials, and 
they contradict her taler protes- 
tations that she did not see clas- 
sified or secret documents. 

Document highlights, page 4 
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Gulf war ‘interference’ 

Four Unlish airmen may have 
been lost unnecessarily at the 
start of the Gulf war because of 
"disgraceful interference" by a 
senior officer. Page 5 

Antarctic walk abandoned 

Borgc Ousland. the Norwegian 
at icmpling to walk across the 
Antarctic, has given up because 
of frostbite. Pag* 3 

Serb gloom 

Serbs in ureas near Sarajevo 
about to be taken over by the 
Bosnian government face the 
New Year with gloom and 
confusion. Page 8 


French out of tune with le rock ’n’ roll 


CHRISTOPHER BURNS 

Associated Press 

Paris — France’s Canute-like 
determination to hold back the 
tide of anglophone culture has 
found a new victim today: Le 
Rock V roll. 

From midnight last night, 
French radio stations - even 
those dedicated to British and 
American rock - face suspen- 
sions and huge fines unless at 
least 40 per cent of their pop 
songs are in French. 

Tile problem is that there ore 
not enough French pop groups 


to fill the air-waves. The law, 
passed in 1994, has gradually 
forced radio stations to in- 
crease their quota of Lc Fop 
Francais. The new, tougher 
rules, coming into force with the 
New Year, are driving radio ex- 
ecutives, and pop fans, to 
distraction. 

“There just aren't enough 
French artists. The quality is 
mediocre,” said Caroline Davi- 
gny, programme director at 
Fun Radio. “We’ve fell rather 
negative effects in the last six 
months, and now it’ll be worse.” 

Ms Davigny s station used to 


play non-stop Anglo-American 
hits. She complains she is being 
forced to flood her air-time with 
ageing French rockers, unpop- 
ular with the young, such as 
Johnny Halliday, and the hand- 
ful of French rap bands, like MC 
Solaar, who are successful at 
home and abroad. “’You can’t fill 
the quota with a bunch of little 
rap groups,” she added. 

The French radio charts are 
dominated by foreign bands; 
only six French groups made the 
Top 20 last month. “I think it’s 
rather stupid. Just because 
we're in France doesn't mean 


we have to listen to French mu- 
sic." said Audrey Ultra an, 22, a 
fan of Prince and the Grateful 
Dead, browsing for CDs at the 
Louvre Museum's shopping 
mall. 

The law was made to defend 
French culture and economic 
activity” argued Dominique 
Devjdls, a spokesman for the 
official Council on Audiovisu- 
al. “If we’re taken over by 
American music, we won't be 
economically viable anymore." 

He is not entirely without 
support among pop fans. Bade 
at the Louvre shopping mall. 


Christian Boy, 35, a soldier in 
Levi jeans and jacket, swayed to 
the late French crooner , Claude 
ftanoois. 

“I love French music. We're 
too invaded by Anglo-Saxon 
muse,” he said. “Radios should 
make more room for our mu- 
sic, which has beautiful words.” 
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WILL BENNETT 

The murderer of Celine ] 
the French student 
naked body was found near 
Worcester, may be the serial 
kOIer who has been dubbed the 
“Midland Ripper", police re- 
vealed yesterday. 

Her death is being finked with 
that of Tracy Turner, a prosti- 
tute found murdered in Leices- 
tershire in 1994, who was one 
of five victims whose killing s 
were discussed by senior de- 
tectives at a meeting in No- 
vember. ’ 

Detective Chief Supt John 
McCammont, theofficer head- 
ing the investigation into Ms FI- 
gard’s murder, said: “There 
are several cases around the 
country, which are well known, 
where naked women have been 
found adjacent to major roads 
with similar injuries.” 

Bernard Figard, Celine’s fa- 
ther, yesterday visited the spot 
where her body was found by a 
layby on the A449 at Hawford, 
Worcestershire, on Friday and 
laid three bunches of white 
and pink chrysanthemums be- 
neath a tree. He stood with his 
head bowed and then, speaking 
through an interpreter, asked 
anyone with information about 
his daughter to come forward. 
He said: “Celine came to this 
country because she Hked Eng- 
land and because she liked the 
people here. Anyone who can 
help must come forward.*' 

Ms Figard, 19, an accoun- 
tancy student, was last seen 
alive on 19 December accept- 
ing a lift from the driver or a 
white Mercedes lorry at the 
Chieveley service area at the 
junction of the M4 and the A34 
near Newbury, Berkshire. He is 
described as 30 to 35 years old 
with short fair hair, possibly a 
short cropped beard but no 
moustache. The driver has not 
come forward to dear himself 
of suspicion and detectives are 
increasingly convinced he was 
responsible for the murder. 
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Celine Rgarth Last seen 
aKra at CMeveley services 

A post mortem examination 
revealed she had been strangled 
and suffered head injuries. 
There was no sign of sexual as- 
sault This, and the fact that she 
was found naked and had been 
strangled, have led detectives to 
link her death with that with that 
of liuner, 32, from Stafford, 
who worked as a prostitute 
picking up customers at mo- 
torway service stations in the 
Midlands. Det Chief Supt Mc- 
Hammnnt said: “We will be 
looking at that case.” 

In November senior police 
officers from Leicestershire, 
West Midlands, Lincolnshire 
and South Yorkshire police 
forces met to discuss similari- 
ties between the deaths of Turn- 
er, Same Pauli, Dawn Shields, 
Julie Finley and Julie Clayton. 

Det Chief Supt McCammont 
said police are now concen- 
trating on two aspects of tire in- 
quiry. “We want to get as much 
information from the site where 
she was found, so we are ap- 
pealing to motorists and walk- 
ers on the A449 between 
Worcester and Kidderminster to 
contact us if they saw anything 
suspicious by the layby. 

“We are also appealing for 
the lorry driver who was seen at 
the Chieveley Service Station on 
the M4 on December 19 to 
come forward.” 

Midland Ripper page 3 
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Tories in trouble: Nicholson’s defection leaves Government increasingly vulnerable to vote of no confidence 



COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The first big test for the Gov- 
ernment following the defection 
of Emma Nicholson to the Lib- 
eral Democrats could come 
early in the new year with a re- 
run of the issue on which it was 
defeated just before Christmas 
- the opening of British fishing 
waters to European fleets. 

The defeat, although em- 
barrassing and morale-jolting, 
was confined to a technical 
matter, but ministers fear that 
Labour may now put down a 
motion of no confidence in the 
Government's conduct of its 
fisheries policies to force a full 


no-confidence vote with the 
intention of forcing an early 
election. 

Such a move would attract the 
support of the Ulster Unionists, 
a prominent Ulster Unionist MP 
confirmed last night The Lib- 
eral Democrats including Ms 
Nicholson would be expected to 
vote with Labour. 

The Government defeat, 
brought about by a Tory rebel- 
lion, and Ulster Unionist op- 
position, underlined the 
vulnerability of its majority. 
After Ms Nicholson's defection, 
Mr Major is faced with the 
prospect of a by-election defeat 
in Staffordshire South East, the 
seat held by the late Sir David 


Lightbown, reducing the Gov- 
ernments majority to three. 

Another by-election defeat, 
or another defection, would all 
but wipe out Mr Major’s ma- 
jority. He would then have to 
depend on alliances with the mi- 
nor parties, led by the Official 
Ulster Unionists. Unlike the 
Callaghan government of the 

fer the Scottish and Welsh na- 
tionalists to secure tbeirsupport 
in a no-confidence vote. 

Mr Major's leadership will be 
put on the line in May, when the 
Tories expect to suffer more dis- 
astrous losses in the local elec- 
tions. If the party’s morale 
cracks. Labour will be on the 


lookout for any opportunity to 
bring the Government down 
with a no-confidence vote. 

Senior government sources 
said last night that Mr Major ex- 
pected to lose his working ma- 
jority in the Commons before 
the end of 1996, but was still 
planning to struggle through to 
a general election in May, 1997. 

As Ms Nicholson's defec- 
tion showed, Mr Major is play- 
ing a careful balancing act 
between the One-Nation lories, 
and the Euro-sceptics, who 
could force a general election, 
although it would be almost cer- 
tain political suicide for many 
of them. Labour’s plan is to in- 
flict as much damage as possi- 


ble, in the hope that it wifi wear 
down (he Government. 

Labour sources confirmed 
that the party leadership was 
also preparing for a full-scale 
vote against rail privatisation 
early in the new year. A num- 
ber of One-Nation Tory MPs 
warned before Christmas that 
they may vote against the Gov- 
ernment on the issue. 

However, the Independent 
has leant that the threat of a 
rebellion has receded following 
the court ruling that the direc- 
tor of franchising for the new 
privatised services will have to 
protect the existing timetable. 

The potential rebels, led by 
Sir Keith Speed, a former min- 


ister, were satisfied with assur- 
ances they were gjven in a pri- 
vate meeting by Sir George 
Young, the Transport Secretary, 
that more rolling stock could be 
provided as a result of privati- 
sation. Others who were uneasy 
about privatisation included 
Hm Rath bone, Stephen Day 
and Nicholas Win tenon. 

The Liberal Democrats will 
vote with Labour against rail 
privatisation but Mr Major can 
count on Ulster Unionist sup- 
port, because it does not directly 

affect Northern Ireland. 

Senior Labour sources said 
there werepmallels between Mr 
Major’s difficulties and the last 
days of the Callaghan adminis- 


tration before it was brought 
down by a single Irish nation- 
alist abstention on a no-confi- 
dence vote in 1979. 

Despite foe Government's 
troubles. Labour iswary of pre- 
dicting an early election. ^We 
wifi rate every opportunity we 
can," a leadership source said. 
“There was a whiff of defeat 

about the Callaghan govern- 
ment It was a question of when, 
not i£ it would be defeated I 
think John Major is a very 
dogged man. W; don't expect 
them to go on until 1997, but 
that is what he is deterioined to 
do. He needs to do that, to get 
another Budget, but his problem 
is that he is no longer in coutroL" 


Unionists 
offer lifeline 
to Major 


COUN BROWN 

The Ulster U nionists yesterday 
offered to throw John Major a 
lifeline to enable his Govern- 
ment to survive until 1997, but 
at the price of holding firm in 
its demands for the ERA to be- 
gin disarming before Sinn Fein 
can join all-party talks. 

The increasing influence of 
foe 12 Ulster Unionists in foe 
Commons arithmetic will alarm 
foe Irish government. Assur- 
ances that they will not be able 
to exact a change of policy will 
be sought before the two Prime 
Ministers meet again, possibly 
in late January. 

But a leading Tory back- 
bench MP, Peter Temple-Mor- 
ris. warned Mr Major he could 
not trust foe Ulster Unionists to 
back him. 

Mr Temple-Morris, co-chair- 
man of the British -Irish Parlia- 
mentary body, said: “Having 
observed them pretty closely 
during 1976 to 1979, you 
couldn't trust them then, and 
you cannot trust them now. 
They are not what I would call 
a fully national party. They see 
everything in terras of their 
own region. I think Ireland 
transcends party politics. We 
have an historic opportunity 
now which is of greater impor- 
tance than the next general 
election." 

He added: “I hope that the 
Mitchell commission will come 
up with very strong recom- 
mendations aimed af the IRA 
on the one hand and the British 
government on the other. 
Providing they come up with 
reasonable recommendations 
for the IRA to begin decom- 
missioning. we should use that 
as an excuse to get off the 
hook of preliminary decom- 
missioning." 

The nine Ulster Unionists 
and the three DUP MPs. led by 
Ian Paisley, have a pivotal role 


in Parliament, following the 
defection of Emma Nicholson 
to foe Liberal Democrats. 

The pressure from Dublin 
and Irish Nationalists on Mr 
Major to give way is expected 
to increase after the report, due 
in two weeks, hy foe Mitchell 
Commission on dealing with the 
IRA weapons. There are doubts 
that it will be able to find a way 
through the impasse. 

The Ulster Unionists, led by 
David Trimble, are willing to 
support the Government as 
long as Mr Major sticks to foe 
existing policy of insisting on a 
start being made to decommis- 
sioning before Sinn Fein can 
take a seat at the negotiating 
table. 

“We are going to try to sup- 
port foe Government in the 
foreseeable future." said Ken 
Maginnis, the UlsLer Unionist 
spokesman on security. 

“The only thing we are talk- 
ing about here are votes of con- 
fidence. If there was a vote of 
no confidence tomorrow we 
would have to ask ourselves: Is 
it worth bringing them down? 
The answer is no," said Mr 
Maginnis. 

The three Democratic 
Unionist MPs will pul pressure 
on Mr Major to embrace the 
plan for a directly elected as- 
sembly for Ulster to appoint ne- 
gotiating teams for aiJ-party 
talks, although the idea has 
been dismissed by foe nation- 
alist SDLP leader John Hume, 
and has failed convince John 
Bruton, the Irish Prime Minis- 
ter. 

The rise in killings of alleged 
drug dealers in Belfast has 
raised fears that the IRA could 
be inching back towards vio- 
lence. thus threatening the 
peace process. Those fears are 
likely to be increased if no way 
round the impasse is found, and 
Sinn Fein remain barred from 
all-parly talks. 



Peter Temple- Morris (Leominster), 57 
Leading wet, chairman of the One Nation Macleod 
group of Tory MPs, to which Emma Nicholson 
belonged. He is openly critical of the Government 
for not' moving further in the Northern Ireland 
peace process, but will stay and fight. “1 have no 
intention whatsoever of going over. I have a very 
fundamental loyalty to my constituency. I cannot 
face kicking them in the teeth.” 


Hugh Dykes, (Harrow East) 56 

Europhile and leading member of the European 
movement even wears a tie and watch with flag of 
Europe, but oddly voted with Euro- sceptics against 
Government In defeat on fish quotas. On most 
people's list as MP most likely to defect over 
Europe, but said yesterday he would not do so. ”1 
am a lifelong Conservative and intend to stay and 
fight for what I believe are the right policies. " 


Tim Rathbone, (Lewes) 62 
A leading member of the One Nation Macleod 
group. A caring Tory who dared to raise unpopular 
causes, such as electoral reform, reform of the 
drugs laws, and shared Emma Nicholson’s concern 
about post-Gutf war Iraq. Pro-European, and Liber- 
als in past generations of the family, but said yes- 
terday he would not defect Will fight next election 
to defend One Nation principles in the Tory party. 



Essex boasts no 
drink-drivers 

Police forces are set to celebrat e 
a successful Christmas drink-dr^ 
ving crackdown with a sharp fall 

in arrests in many areas. 

In the Bodring division of Es- 
sex, which covers a third of the 

coonty, none of 400 drivers 
stopped tested positive. In Scot- 
land, -from the be ginning of 
December until last Saturday, 
915 of 71,422 drivers tested 
were positive. A spokesman 
for Strathclyde Police said the 
figures showed self-restraint 
from many who must have been 
tempted to drive in foe ^palling 
weather conditions over Christ- 
mas when much public trans- 
.port was at a standstill 

'Burglar' dies 

A suspected btngiar died in hos- 
pital after being disturbed by a 
householder, police said. A 
struggle apparently broke out 
between NOdos Baumgardner, 
S3, and an intruder at his home 
in Octcbiook, near Derby. 

Queen’s donation 

The Queen has made a personal 
contribution to the memorial 
fund for foe headteacher Philip 
Lawrence- who was stabbed to 
death when he went to foe res- 
cue of a pupil being attacked by 
a gang outride his school on 8 
December. Harry Greenway, 
MP for Ealin g in north-west 
London where Mr Lawrence 
lived with his wife and four chil- 
dren, described the sum as sub- 
stantial". The fund has £60,000. 

Gunman hunted 

Police were hunting a teenag- 
er after a man was shot dead 
. and a youth seriously injured in 
foe Moss Side area of Man- 
chester early on Saturday. The 
victim, 20, who police have not 
identified, was foot in the head 
at close range as be sat in a car. 
A 17-year-oid in the car was hit 
in foe leg and was under armed 
guard in Manchester Royal In- 
firmary. where detectives were 
waiting to interview him. 

Lottery jackpot 

The winning numbers in Satur- 
day’s lottery draw were 6, 43, 42, 
39, 45 and 32. The bonus was 36. 
The jackpot was not won, leav- 
ing a rollover prize of at least 
£33m for next weekend's draw. 


Sir Keith Speed, (Ashford) 61 

One Nation Tory, former minister, member of the 
Macleod grouj>, claimed he was approached in 
1981-82 to join the Liberals after he was sacked 
as a Navy minister by Thatcher, but told them he 
would stay to fight his comer. “I remember lain 
Macleod saying to me, ‘tou never go to another 
party . . " He said he had not changed that view 


Robert Hicks, (Cornwall South East) 57 
Dripping wet former whip in Heath Government 
never given a job tty Thatcher; prime recruitment 
material by the opposition parties, but has 
announced he will be standing down at the next 
election, rather than following Emma Nicholson, in 
spite of sharing some of her views about the right- 
wing drift of the party. 


George Walden, 59, (Buckingham) 

Brainy maverick, seen as a wiki card - announced 
his retirement from the Commons because of his 
general dissatisfaction with Parliament Shows no 
sign of defecting 
but the Tory whips 
will be watching 
closely. 
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concise crossword 


Bo. 2871 Mondjy ! January 


By Portia 



ACROSS 


iter storage facil- 


I Comput 
itv (4) 

4 Cache (5) 

9 Yorkshire city { 5 ) 

10 Connection ("7) 

II Wellington Victory (8) 

12 Axe handle (4) 

13 Plane four-sided figure 

113) 

17 Wild partv <4) 

IS Remarkable type (S) 

21 Stroke of luck (7) 

22 Overturn (5) 

23 Tidal bore (5) 

24 Orient (4) 

Solution to Saturdays Concise Crossword: 

Across: 1 Winch. 4 Esther (Winchester). Q Siamese. 10 Surge, u Echo. 
12 Itemize, 15 Sin, 14 Omit. It* Seek, IS Dee. 2ll FU.-v.ilvr. 21 Ease. 24 
Twist 25 Viclurv. 26 SchooL 27 Siege. Doth: I Wasted. 2 Neath, 5 Sus- 
pense. f» Heroine. 7 Reeked. S Begin. !3 and 3 Stiletto Heel. 15 Messi- 
ah. 17 Gratis. IS Duke, 19 Retype. 22 Atone. 23 lees 


DOWN 

2 Unskilful (5) 

3 Small falcon (7) 

4 Remain silent (4,4.5) 

5 Slightly open (4) 

6 Lose Hope (7) 

7 Inflate (42) 

$ Bloodsucker (4) 

14 Income (7) 

15 Stopupt/) 

16 Tmv (b) 

17 Gem (4) 

19 Jewish patriarch (5) 

20 Catch (41 


Notes 
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Labour 
threatens 
to expel 
Scargill 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Arthur Scargill and other left- 
wingers have been warned they 
will be expelled from Labour rf 
they press ahead with their 
plans for a new socialist party. 

The threat came after union 
activists met in secret in De- 
cember to plan foe constitution 
of foe new organisation, which 
was first suggested by Mr 
Scargill, president of foe Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers. 

Officials at Waiworth Road 
said that anyone joining would 
face automatic expulsion.“If 
they plan to fight Labour in any 
form of elections, or if they form 
a party within a party, duty will 

be in breach of our rules and will 
have their membership sus- 
pended," the spokesman said. 

Invitations to the meeting 
were issued tty Pat Sikorski, a 
representative of London Un- 
derground workers on foe na- 
tional executive of the RMT 
transport union- A spokesman 
for the union said yesterday that 
all those attending did so in a 
personal capacity and without 
the authority of the RMT The 
union could not dictate to which 
its members or officers 
longed. 

Officials from other unions 
such as the public service union, 
Unison: Usdaw. foe shopwork- 
ers’ union; the National Union 
of Teachers and the Transport 
& General were also present 
Some of them, however, have 
expressed doubts about (he 
viability of the new grouping. 
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Marble Arch, near Oxford Street 
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Central location near Oxford Street 
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DA«t rr .. v . 

two weeks afterrival Briton halted solo walk 


news 




* 

r 



End of the line: Borge Ousland, the Norwegian explorer who decided to halt 


his solo attempt to cross the Antarctic after suffering frostbite 


Photograph: Kjell Ove Storik 


Norwegian abandons polar trek 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

Borge Ousland, I he Norwegian 
attempting to walk alone across 
the Antarctic - the las! great 
challenge in polar exploration 
- has given up his attempt be- 
cause of frostbite, two weeks af- 
ter his British rival also 
conceded defeat. 

Within hours of learning that 
Ousland had been airlifted out, 
Roger Mear announced that he 
would return to Antarctica next 
autumn for another attempt at 
the 1. 657-mile crossing. 

Using skis and pulling a 
sledge with 4501b of supplies, 
tire 45-year-old mountain guide 
from Derbyshire covered 
424 miles in 42 days before de- 
ciding he was going too slowly. 
He blamed difficult snow con- 
ditions and tracking problems 
with his sledge, but remained 
convinced a solo, unsupported 
crossing was possible. 

Despite the strong echoes of 
the Amundsen-Scort race to the 
South Pole, both explorers 
-expressed sympathy at the 
misfortunes of their rival. 

Mear said he hoped Ous- 
land’s frostbite injuries were not 
serious. “His failure to complete 
the crossing, even after being re- 
supplied at the South Pole, 
puts into perspective the mag- 
nitude of the journey and the 



Final challenge: Rivals Borge Ousland, left, and Roger Mear and the routes they planned to conquer the Antarctic 


difficulties facing anyone who 
attempts iL" 

The caveat was significant. 
Mear pulled all his supplies for 
an unsupported crossing he 
hoped to complete in 100 days. 
Ousland was focusing on the 
solo aspccL Relying on re- 
supply. he was able to start oul 
with a load some 851b lighter 
than Mears. 


The Norwegian was airlifted 
to safety four days after leaving 
the South Pole on the second leg 
of his crossing. Frostbite on the 
inside of his thighs had become 
so inflamed he realised it would 
be folly to continue. 

Behind the cruel necessity to 
pull out was an almost amateur 
miscalculation by the most 
experienced of solo polar trav- 


ellere. •‘In retrospect he should 
have used one extra pair of un- 
derpants for that particular 
day,” said the expedition 
spokesman Hans Christian 
Erlandsen. 

Ousland was resting yesterday 
in Punla Arenas in southern 
Chile. He was “disappointed" 
but had the consolation of be- 
coming the first person to ski to 


both the North and South Pales 
alone and unsupported by pre- 
placed supplies or air drops. 

The 33-year old former deep 
sea diver took only 44 days to 
reach the South Pole from 
Berkner Island by the Weddell 
Sea. Tempera Lures fell to as low 
as -40C. 

Adjusting clothing when the 
sun can give a warming im- 


pression and whilst expending 
energy pulling a 4501b loaded 
siedtge is a tricky business. On 
one day Ousland got it wrong 
and the biting cold sowed his 
downfall. “He should have bad 
more on that day. If s easy to say 
so afterwards," Mr Erlandsen 
told the Independent. 

Ousland left the United 
States base at the South Pole on 
Christmas Day and covered 
another 40 mDes before c allin g 
for help. 

“Because of the walking the 
frostbite bad no opportunity to 
heal. It was rubbing all the 
time. After the pole the in 
fl animation became even worse 
on one side and h dug in deep- 
er. Borge understood it had no 
chance of healing by itself." 

Ousland was seen by a doc- 
tor at the US base who con- 
firmed the correctness of the 
decision to pull oul of the 
expedition. 

As to whether he will try 
again. Mr Erlandsen has so far 
been loo delicate to press his 
friend. But the news that Roger 
Mear was to try again was 
greeted as “veiy interesting" 

The history of polar explo- 
ration strongly suggests that in 
less than 12 months both men 
will be pitting themselves 
against the same unforgiving 
wilderness. 


Joint investigation: Detectives reconsider possibility of a link between murders 

Student may have been 
victim of Midlands Ripper 


will bennhtt v - . 

In November; senior officers 
from four police forces mtt to 
discuss whether a serial kUkr,- 
who has already been dubbed 
the “Midland Ripper", is op- 
erating in parts of the Midlands 
and northern England. 

It was not the first such meet- 
ing, another took place in Au- 
gust 1994, because although 
many detectives are sceptical 
about the serial killer theory 
they are also haunted by the 
possibility that they might have 
another “Yorkshire Ripper” on 
their bands. 

After their last meeting, 
which discussed five murders of 
young women in the Midlands 
and die North, detectives ad- 
mitted that there were similar- 
ities between the killings, but 
dismissed the possibility that 
one man was responsible. 

Yesterday, the possibility that 
they might nave been wrong sur- 
faced once again with the sug- 



Samo PauH: strangled and 
her half-naked body dumped 

gestion that Celine Figard, 19, 
ihe French student whose body 
was found near Worcester 
on Friday, may have been 
' murdered by a serial killer. 

Chief Superintendent John 
McCammont of West Mercia 
Police, said police were linking 
her killing with the murder of 
Tracy Turner, one of the five dis- 


cussed at the meetings. “In 
November this year, police 
chiefs from Leicestershire, West 
Midlands. Lincolnshire and 
South Yorkshire discussed the 
possibility that the serial latter 
was responsible for five deaths 
around the country," he said. 

- Miss Turner,.* 32, from 
Stafford, was last seen alive at 
a service station on the M6 in 
Staffordshire in March 1994. 
She was a prostitute who plied 
her trade from motorway ser- 
vice stations in the Midlands. 
Her naked body was found in 
a ditch near Bitteswell in 
Leicestershire, just four miles 
from Swmfbrd, where Samo 
Pauli was found dead three 
months earlier. 

Miss Pauli, 20, from Rowley 
Regis, West Midlands, was also 
a prostitute and worked in the 
red light area of Balsall Heath 
in Birmingham. She had been 
strangled and her body was 
half naked and like the other 
victims there was no evidence 


of a sexual assault The third vic- 
tim discussed by detectives at 
the meetings was Dawn Shields. 
19, a prostitute whose body 
was found in a shallow grave 
covered by stones at Mam Tor 
in the Peak District in Der- 
byshire in May 1994. She too 
had been strangled 

In August 1994, the naked 
body of Julie Finley, 23. was 
found dumped in a field by a 
lovers' lane near SkelmersdaJe, 
Lancashire. Like the other vic- 
tims, Miss Finley, a suspected 
dreg addict who is thought to 
have mixed with prostitutes, 
had been strangled 
Police also discussed the 
murder of Julie Clayton, an 
Australian hitch-hiker, but her 
killer, Den 2 ii Walker, was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment a 
month ago. They are keeping an 
open mind about the murder of 
Sharon Harper, 21, a barmaid, 
from Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
whose body was discovered on 
a building site on 3 July 1994. 


Universities in 
boycott threat 
over funding 


For eig n students hitch despite risks 


WILL BENNETT 

The death of Celine Figard 
has served as a brutal warning 
of the dangers of hitch-hiking, 
particularly for young women 
travelling alone. 

The publicity given to such 
dangers has led to a huge re- 
duction in the number of hitch- 
hikers in Britain since the 
Seventies when they were a com- 


mon sight on every major road. 
Increased car ownership has 
also contributed to the decline, 
with many more young people 
either owning cars or coming 
from families with more than 
one vehicle which they can 
borrow for long journeys. 

Many of those still hitching in 
Britain are foreign students, 
like Celine. The day after the dis- 
covery of Celine Figard s naked 


body. Same EhbeJ, 19, and Pe- 
tra Sprey, 20. from the Nether- 
lands, seemed oblivious of the 
risks. They were hitching near 
Bath, Somerset, trying to get a 
lift to Ilfracombe. Devon. They 
said they did not have enough 
money lo travel by train. 

Ms Ehbei said: “I did hear 
about the French girl but I am 
not frightened. I probably would 
not hitch on my own." 


Ms Sprey added: “It docs 
worry me a bit, but you have to 
ihin£ in a positive way. There 
are two of us and not everybody 
is bad, but I think it is really sad 
what happened to the French 
girl. People have been very 
nice and helpful. They always 
take us where we want to go and 
I have not been frightened. It 
is more exciting to hitch-hike. 
You get to meet new people.” 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Universities may boycott gov- 
ernment inspections of their 
teaching in protest at spending 
cuts of more than £10Chn an- 
nounced in the Budget. At a 
meeting next month, vice- 
chancellors will argue that they 
should no longer co-operate 
with the quality assessments 
because they can no longer 
guarantee the quality of their 
cash-starved courses. 

Other radical options which 
may be proposed in the after- 
math of the cuts could include 
charging top-up fees and tar- 
geting a handful of friendly 
Tory MPs who might be per- 
suaded to rebel on behalf of the 
universities. Some universities 
may be forced to cut numbers, 
or to recruit more foreign stu- 
dents, who pay higher fees. 

The vice-chancellors will 
meet to discuss a range of pro- 
posals amid growing frustration 
and anger over university fund- 
ing. Earlier last month they re- 
fused to hear a speech by Eric 
Forth, the education minister, 
which was due to have been 
read to them by a senior civil 
servant Instead they issued a 
statement saying that the cuts 
were “catastrophic" and that 
they would have to cut student 
numbers to cope. 

The Government says uni- 
versities can make up for Cuts 
of £51m in their bunding and re- 
furbishment programmes in the 
next three years by striking up 
partnerships with the private 


sector, but universities say this 
is unlikely to happen. Cuts of a 
further £50ra are being made in 
their day-to-day spending. 

Vice-chancellors have called 
for a scheme under which stu- 
dents would repay part of their 
fees, and this will also be dis- 
cussed at their next meeting. But 
neither of the roam political par- 
ties is likely to commit itself to 
such a proposal before the next 
general election. 

The executive of the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals (CVCP) wiB meet this 
month to draw up a range of op- 
tions to be discussed when 
more than 100 university heads 
meet next month. These are 
likely to include a boycott of the 
Teaching Quality Assessments, 
which are carried out by the 
Higher Education Funding 
Council for England (HEPCE). 

One vice -chancellor, who did 
nol want to be named, said a 
number of his colleagues would 
support this option. “There are 
certainly some vice-chancellors 
who now believe it win not be 
possible to maintain quality in 
this funding regime, and so 
one option likely to be discussed 
is the extent to which full par- 
ticipation in quality assessment 
should be maintained," he said. 

A HEPCE spokesman said it 
was working closely with the 
vice-chancellors to develop 
quality assurance arrangements. 
“In the light of the progress be- 
ing made it would be extreme- 
ly surprising if the CVCP 
wished to take any action which 
would barm this process." 


New issue OUr NOW! 



“I’m there. 
I’m with 
The Beatles.” 



Oh brother! In this month’s Q, 
Oasis leader Noel Gallagher 

on fame, family, finance, fate, 
fraternal fisticuffs and far 
more besides. 

m FREE TAPE! 

30 minutesof televisual tantalisation! 
Exclusive to Q, Channel 4's acclaimed 
rock-centric show The White Room 
presents the musical 
cream of its 
inaugural series, 
including top turns 
from PAUL WELLER, 

RAY DAVIES & DAMON 

ALBARN, LOU REED, , „ 

OASIS and EDWYN COLLINS. 

KTVTEQ The ultimate review of 
1995! An almanacular 
extravaganza featuring the all the 
albums, artists and aggro . . . 



a The return of BRUCE 
SPRINGSTEEN, the 

rebirth of THE STONE ROSES, the rise 
of M PEOPLE, the reminiscences of 
THE RUTLES. Plus ripping reviews of 

TORI AMOS, THE CRANBERRIES and 
EAST 17 and the right royal rogering 

of ROY CHUBBY” BROWN! 



19 Out Now! 

We're gonna live forever. 
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Public record: State papers released for 1965 highlight dilemma facing fledgling Wilson government over thorny issue of UDI 

Military chiefs 
reviewed plan to 
invade Rhodesia 


JOHN CROSSLAND 

Harold Wilson’s aversion to 
makin g war on our "kith and 
kin" in rebel Rhodesia did not 
prevent the defence planners of 
the Chiefs of Staffs Committee 
from drawing up a contingency 
plan for invading the country. 

Evidence that the most ex- 
treme option was seriously con- 
sidered after the Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence of 
11 November 1965 emerged by 
accident from today’s release of 
30-year State papers at the 
Public Record Offioe. The file, 
marked “UK Eyes Only, Tbp 
Secret”, is dated 5 February 
1966 and should have been re- 
leased with next year's papers. 

The Ministry of Defence's 
planners strongly advised the 
Government against military 
intervention. They said “the 
consequences of failure would 
be appalling", and insisted the 
plan must avoid rides which in 
other circumstances would be 
acceptable. There was no direct 
access by sea and the only land 
access available entailed a jour- 
ney of more than 1,000 miles on 
inadequate roads. "The invasion 
of a country with Rhodesia's 
military capability under these 
conditions would, we believe, be 
without precedent.” 

A conventional assault migh t 
succeed with a ground force of 
five brigades, aided by pre- 
emptive air strikes against Roy- 
al Rhodesian Air Force airfields. 

However, “the introduction 
of the force into Rhodesia at 
Limited Wir Scales and its 
maintenance there, with the 
exception of fuel,' would have to 
be carried out entirely by air," 
the planners said. “The capa- 
bility of our airlift is such that 
the maximum force that we 


COUld introduce and maintain 
would be two brigades, three 
short of the required force. 
The assembly ol this force with 
ail its equipment in Africa 
would take two and a half 
months and its introduction 
from there into Rhodesia would 
take another month* 

Any reinforcements would 
mean stripping our existing Far 
Eastern and BAOR forces. 

The paper, which was circu- 
lated among the chiefs of staff, 
said “striking the first blow at 
Rhodesian forces would have 
the most serious implications, 
not least of which would be the 
strain on the loyalty of our 
own units". It goes am “Our cur- 
rent intelligence assessments 
do not give us any grounds for 
supposing that there would at 
present be anything but whole- 
hearted European opposition to 
any UK force introduced into 
Rhodesia/' 

The planners offer some cold 
comfort in a tentative American 
offer of C130 transport air- 
craft and suggest Umtali as the 
best landing ground, as it was 
lightly defended and could be 
seized in a paratroop attack 

They warn against underes- 
timating the Rhodesian air 
force, commanded by Ian 
Smith, a former fighter pilot. 
“Even after our pre-emptive 
strike we could not guarantee 
that the RRAF would not have 
some Hunter or Vhmpire air- 
craft still serviceable. A threat 
to transport aircraft would re- 
main against which we should 
have to provide air cover.” 

Salisbury, the capital, would 
be the main target of invasion. 
“We could only deliver two 
parachute battalions over a 24- 
hour period and the distance 
from commando ships off Beira 


to Salisbury precludes the 
delivery of a full commando. 
The Rhodesians would be able 
to field 11 and one-third major 
army units in a few days, only 
one containing black Africans. 

"lb intervene with a reason- 
able chance of success against 
such opposition, fighting stub- 
bornly on its own ground, as- 
sisted by small ad hoc bands of 
guerrillas and perhaps white po- 
lice, would require five brigades 
with artillery support.” The 
planners reluctantly advised: 
“In the existing circumstances 
British forces could not inter- 
vene successfully in Rhodesia. 
There arc no alternative options 
between a full-scale military 
intervention and introducing 
troops by invitation.” 

Other papers released reveal 
that Mr Wilson had no basis for 
makin g his famous prediction 
that the rebellion could be aid- 
ed "within a matter of weeks 
rather than months”. Intelli- 
gence assessments were that 
the Rhodesian regime could 
probably survive economic 
sanctions indefinitel y. 

The releases include a For- 
eign Office briefing paper on 
various options considered by 
the Government in the face of 
UDL It points out that "if the 
going got really rough” many 
Rhodesians "should begin to 
wonder whether the sort of life 
they want might not be more 
readily available in South Africa 
or Australia”. 

Unlike the Boers, they lacked 
a substantia] number of long- 
time settlers.The paper goes cm: 
“If disillusion of this lrind is to 
be created among the white 
Rhodesians we shall need the 
carrot as well as the stick. Fi- 
nancial and other inducements 
will have to be offered " 



Kitchen cabinet: Harold Wilson's unconventional relationship with Marcia Williams, his personal political secretary, Irked Whitehall mandarins 

Marcia’s battle for official respect 


JOHN RENTDUL 


rs 


Mountbatten’s secret role 
in ‘propaganda war’ 


What posture should the 
Queen's cousin adopt if he met 
the rebel leader? Pnine Minis- 
ter’s suggested answer “Bow 
stiffly and condescendingly and 
treat as a private person," writes 
John Cross land- 

What if there is a demon- 
stration outside Government 
House? Prime Ministers sug- 
gested answer “Rely on tall 
guardsmen." What if no clear- 
ance for landing the royal 
plane? This would merely show 
the rebel leader's loyalty to the 
Queen as “completely bogus 
rather than constitute a’snub for 
the Queen herself". 

This is not a plot for a Fey- 
deau force. It is the scenario for 
a mission dreamed up by 
Harold Wilson when Prime 
Minister for reasserting royal 
authority in Rhodesia in 1965. 
He envisaged Lord Mountbal- 
ten flying into Salisbury at a few 
hours notice on the pretext of 
investing the beleaguered gov- 
ernor, Sir Humphrey Gibbs, 
with the KCVO. but actuallv to 



Lord Mountbatten: Agreed 
Wilson plan to foil rebels 

rally loyal support and score a 
propaganda victory. 

Mountbatten, approached 
informally by the prune minis- 
ter, responded enthusiastically. 
He wrote to Wilson on 19 No- 
vember 1965: “The deplorable 


situation in Rhodesia is getting 
worse and the effect on the 
Commonwealth and on our re- 
lations with the Afro-Asian 
bloc may be disastrous if no 
active steps are taken. This 
step can hardly foil to help our 
cause if we collect my party in 
secrecy and only ask for Rhode- 
sian . . . clearance two hours 
before take-off. 

“We shall have had the pub- 
licity on take-off for the world 
to see, that we meant business 
if the Rhodesians subsequent- 
ly refused to let us land. I shall 
be seeing Her Majesty this 
evening at Luton Hoo and w fll 
ask her not to allow any con- 
sideration for my safety to 
influence her decision." 

The Queen, who may 
already have heard of another 
eccentric Government scheme 
to win hearts and minds by scat- 
tering leaflet appeals to loyal- 
ty in her name over the 
Rhodesian bush veldt, asserted 
her royal prerogative to abort 
the mission. 


The release of the 1965 
sheds new light on Harold 
sou’s unconventional political 
relationship with Marda 
Williams, his personal political 
secretary, and her bitter battle 
with Downing Street officials, 
who resented her influence. 

Wilson caused a classic civtl 
servants’ fluny in June when he 
scribbled “I should like Marcia 
to see all these in future" on the 
cover of a folder of confidential 
Cabinet papers. Derek 
MhchelL Wilson’s principal pri- 
vate secretary, wrote a minute 
on 28 June pointing out that the 
particular folder included two 
intelligence reports, "one Secret 
and one Top Secret”. 

Hating consulted Sir Burke 
Trend, the Cabinet Secretary, 
and George Wigg, a minister 
who advised Wilson on securi- 
ty, he suggested: “Marcia 
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‘Marcia should see Secret and Confidential papers,* 
Wilson said in a 1965 Cabinet paper released today 


should see Secret and Confi- 
dential papers dealing with do- 
mestic subjects.” But he noted 
in brackets: “Sir Burke Trend is 
slightly uneasy as regards Cab- 
inet Conclusions [minutes of 
Cabinet decisions] on the 
ground that these are not avail- 


able to quite a number of min- 
istera, but he would not press the 
point.” 

Mitchell went on: “There is 
then the problem of physical se- 
curity, arising from the fact 
that Marcia works in a room 
which is often left unattended 


and where she often receives vis- 
itors.” He suggested "an in-tray 
in the strongroom near the 
duty clerk”, adding conde- 
scendingly. “She will of course 
appreciate that these classified 
papers should not be left lying 
about when she is not in the 
room: nor of course should she 
make copies of them, take ex- 
tracts from them, or' refer to 
them in correspondence.? 

Mitchell added a handwritten 
postscript: “Marcia Is content, 
so off we go- r .-•••• 

The issue returned to haunt 
Wilson and Marcia, by then 
Lady Fhlkender, in 1977, in 
the recriminations which fol- 
lowed Wilson's resignation and 
the “Lavender List” of resig- 
nation honours submitted on 
her writing paper. Defending 
herself from charges of over- 
weening influence, Lady Falk- 
ender wrote in the Observer. “I 
was hot concerned with gov- 


ernment policy, but with rela- 
tions with the party ... I did 
not see any classified or secret 
documents.” 

She was backed by Wilson 
himself in a television interview: 
“She did not see any secret doc-* 
uments, or other classified doc- 
uments." The documents 
released today show this to be 
untrue. 

They also tell the quaintly 
ridiculous story of Lady Falk- 
ender's attempts to soundproof 
the partition between her office 
and Wilson’s in the Commons. 
This involved the Security Ser- 
vice in a review of the arrange- 
ments for keeping the Prime 
Minister's suite of rooms locked 
' at all times. Lady Rilkender was 
patronised again, this time by 
Peter Le Cheminant, the Ser- 
jeant at Anns, who asked her to 
“remind your girl s" of the need 
for security. “We mustn't risk a 
Russian microphone!" 


Records show 30 years of the 30-year rule 


Papers released today under the 
30-year rule include Harold 
Wilson's proposal agreed ty the 

Cabinet on 5 August 1965, to 
bring in the 30-year rule itself. 
The Prime Minister suggested 
that the new administration 
should take a step towards 
more open government by cut- 
ting the previous 50-year em- 
bargo on most official papers. 

Peter Hennessy, Professor 
of Contemporary History at 
Queen Mary and Westfield 
College, London, said yester- 
day: “One aspect of Wilson’s 


place in history which was over- 
looked when he died was what 
he did for the study of history 
itself. If it had not been for 
Harold Wilson taking the lead, 
both within his Cabinet and in 
Parliament, in reducing the 50- 
year rule for secret documents 
to 30 years, we would only now 
be beginning to look at classi- 
fied state material for the post- 
war period." 

Wilson's memorandum to 
the Cabinet argued thatthe ear- 
lier release of papers could 
“promote a more informed 


public understanding of con- 
temporary issues and contribute 
to the greater efficiency of 
current policy-making and 
administration”. 

But there were also less ele- 
vated motives. Most of the “ad- 
vance of our Colonies” towards 
independence had taken place 
in the previous 40 years and, “if 
we do not write the history of 
this process, the newly inde- 
pendent governments of those 
countries will”. A 30-year rule 
“might also help to reduce the 
embarrassment in which we 


sometimes find ourselves in re- 
lation to the practice of the 
United States government, who 
are considerably more generous 
in allowing access to their doc- 
uments than we are to ours and 
whose records include 8 num- 
ber of documents originating in 
this country, to which historians 
can obtain access in the 
United States but not here". 

In a radio interview with Pro- 
fessor Hennessy in 1985, Lord 
Wilson said he had wanted to re- 
duce the “closed period” to 25 
years, but thatTfed Heath, whom 


he consulted as Leader of the 
Opposition, did not agree. Wil- 
son said: “He wanted 50. Then 
I said, ‘Well look, we obviously 
don't agree. I’m going tp make 
this an election issue in the 
next election.’ He then no: very 
happily accepted 30.” 

The 30-year rule was enact- 
ed in 1967, and came into effect 
in 1972. “But for Harold, this 
annual dash to the Public 
Record Office to unearth 
bucketfuls of delayed scoops 
simply would not be possible," 
Professor Hennessy said. 


Early evidence of Wilson’s press paranoia Utopian idealism 

gives way to 
economic reality 


JOHN RENTOUL 


Despite the overwhelmingly 
favourable tone of most press 
coverage of the new Labour 
government. Harold Wilson 
began to complain about the 
newspapers almost from the 
stan. 

Throughout 1965, he devot- 
ed considerable amounts of 
the Cabinet’s time to lectures 
about the need for strict confi- 
dentiality. But he was also un- 
usually obsessed in the activities 
of one journalist, Anthony 
Howard, the Sunday Tima's 
new Whitehall correspondent. 

On 21 January. Derek 
Mitchell, Wilson’s private sec- 
retary, wrote a peremptory let- 
ter to the private secretaries of 
two ministers “The Prime Min- 


ister wishes to know whether 
your minister has recently spo- 
ken with or given an interview 
to Anthony Howard, the soi- 
disanl Whitehall correspon- 
dent of the Sunday Tima: and, 
if so. where and when precise- 
ly the discussion took place.” 

Mitchell reported to Wilson 
that it turned out that Howard 
“seems to be an old friend of 
both ministers and will pre- 
sumably not wish to cause un- 
due embarrassment to them", 
but went on: "There remains 
the problem of putting him in 
baulk in the longer term.” He 
noted: “Howard would be a dis- 
turbing influence if. as you 
think likely, bis object in life 
will be to go ferreting 
around Whitehall in search of 
departmental differences." 


At its meeting on 22 Febru- 
ary, Wilson said he “felt bound 
to draw the Cabinet’s attention 
to a new and potentially dan- 
gerous development of press 
technique". This turned out to 
mean the technique of inter- 
viewing people and writing 
about disagreements within the 
government Howard had writ- 
ten a well-informed article the 
previous day “which purported 
to describe a conflict of vrew be- 
tween the Department of 
Economic Affairs and the 
Treasury about the direction of 
economic policy”. 

The Prime Minister's re- 


Labour government was 
elected, shows that his paranoid 
tendencies were present from 
the beginning. He told the Cab- 


inet that the article “repre- 
sented a novel challenge to the 
established conventions gov- 
erning the conduct of public 
business”. 

According to the Diaries of 
Richard Grossman, Minister 
for Housing, Wilson then for- 
bade ministers to speak to 
Howard. The Cabinet minute s 
do not record this instruction, 
but Mitchell wrote two days lat- 
er “We are to tighten up the in- 
structions to ministers - and 
departments - on the rules 
governing relations with the 
press and to mount a blockade 
against Anthony Howard 
personally." 

Mitchell issued new orders to 
Wilson's ministers on 26 Feb- 
ruary: Ttwffl therefore be a firm 
rule, to be vigilantly observed. 


that ministers should not give 
press interviews, whether at- 
tributably or unattributably, ex- 
cept in the presence of a reliable 
witness sum as a public relations 
officer or a private secretary." 
As for Howard, “ministers 
should refuse him any facilities 
for the fulfilment of his task". 

This prompted one mildly 
sarcastic reply from Ian Smart, 
private secretary to George 
Thomson, Minister of State at 
the Foreign Office, asking if his 
minister were allowed to lunch 
"lete-a-tite* with journalists. 
Mitchell scribbled on the letter 
“I propose to teD this chap (oral- 
ly) not to ask silly questions.” 

Trevor Lloyd-Hughes, Wil- 
son's press secretary, added his 
comment: “A lunch is not an 

interview.” 



Labour came to power in 1964 
with a blithe faith in the pow- 
er of economic planning. But 
the loss of innocence at the. 
heart of government was raoid. 
On 18 January, Jim Calla 

the Chancellor, told the 1 
net that the 25 per cent target 
for growth by lv70 was for the 
purposes of “industrial pl annin g 
ana public presentation”. For 


Anthony Howard: Pioneer of 
'dangerous press technique' 


Cabinet’s U-turn on election pledge to halt rail cuts 


“I am very worried about this. 
Our election pledge was dear - 
to hall major closures," Harold 
Wilson wrote on his copy of the 
minutes of a Cabinet sub- 
committee on 15 February 1965 
which discussed proposed rail 
closures, writes John Rentoul. 

The Conservative govern- ■ 
ment bad started dosing large 
parts of the rail network after the 
publication of the Beeching Re- 
port in 1963. provoking angry 


denunciations from the Labour 
Party’. Wilson himself personal- 
ly condemned the closure pro- 
gramme in the 1964 election 
campaign, but within a week of 
coming to office the Labour 
Cabinet started to retreat, not- 
ing on 22 October 1964 that its 
manifesto pledge “appeared 
likely to be misconstrued" as in- 
ducting the reversal of closures 
already approved by the Tories 
but not put into effect. 


Tom Fraser, the Minister of 
Transport, clarified the pledge, 
saying that Labour could not re- 
verse closures already agreed. 
But in February 1965, Wilson 
noted: “Now we seem to be go- 
ing much further - the Ayles- 
bury line really is a major 
closure and we do not appear 
to be halting it . . . Has the 
time not come to review the 
whole policy at Cabinet?” 

By the time the Cabinet dis- 


cussed the issue on 11 March, 
the U-turn was well under way. 
Under pressure from back- 
bench Labour MPs to stop all 
further closures, Tom Fraser 
wanted Cabinet backing to con- 
tinue. He suggested: “It would 
help to put the Government's 
potior in better perspective" if 
the Railways Board could be 
persuaded to propose a few 
closures just so that he could 
reject them. 


The Government’s policy of 
resisting “dearly unacceptable" 
closures, he said, “could be 
shown to be reaBy effective by 
arranging for a small number of 
such proposals to be brought 
forward in the near future for 
rejection". 

The trouble was that the 
Railways Board “had preferred 
to withdraw one case of this 
kind rather than to allow it to 
be rejected”. -The Cabinet 


agreed that the chance to reject 
a major passenger-line closure 
would be “advantageous". Lat- 
er in the year, Eraser covered 
himself in glory by rejecting the 
closure of the Foil William to 
Mallaig line. 

However, after the Labour 
MR’ hate-figure. Dr Beeching, 
retired as chairman of die Rail- 
ways Board in June, the cuts 
gathered pace, in the cause of 
“modernisation”. 


the assumption was 
lower”, 225 per cent. 

The needs of “public pre- 
sentation” were also at. the 
front of Mr Callaghan's mind 
when he planned ms fust Bud- 
get. On 8 March, he wrote to the 
Prime Minister. Harold Wilson, 
proposing a new format for 

the Budget “The existing form 
of Financial Statement might 
present the Budget in an un- 
favourable light, particularly 
internationally” he said 

Hrs proposed format “di- 
rects attention away from the 
old overall deficit or borrowing 
requirement”. Mr Wilson ap- 
proved and the change was 
made, but international in- 
vestors were unimpressed 
• in juty, there was a minor 


sterling crisis, which Mr Wilson 
used as a pretext for dropping 
“certain schemes of social im- 
portance”, such as the abolition 
of National Health Service 
charges. “If the Government in- 
tended in any case to postpone 
these projects for a time, it 
would be well to announce this 
now in the context of the eco- 
nomic difficulties he told the 
Cabinet on 28 Juty. 

By the lime the draft of the 
first five-year National Plan 
was discussed at foil Cabinet on 
3 August, the utopianism of “sci- 
entific planning" seemed out of 
touch with the harsh realities of 
the economic situation. 

The draft was subjected to 
withering criticism by Sir Burke 

Trend, the Cabinet Secretary, 
writing to Mr Wilson the day 
before the Cabinet meeting. 

“Will this be credible and 
convincing?” he asked, of the 
5.25 per cent annual export 
growth target. And he described 
the idea that “an encouraging 
start has been made" to the 
Government’s incomes policy as 
“surely optimistic". But the 
Cabinet seemed to have lost 
interest in the Plan. 
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Villagers branch out to make forest community business 
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JOHN ARUDGE 

Scotland Correspondent 

Highlanders arc set to make 
history this year , by trying' 
-to establish Britain^ first 
. community-nm commercial 
forest. Villagers in Laggan,. 
near Inverness, arena launch a 
take<WCTbidforthe3,500-acTe 
Strathmashie forest, owned by 
the Forestry Conhmssion. 

They won the right to make 
the bid after appealing to 
MkfiaelForsyth, me Secretary 
of State for Scotland. Impressed 
bytheir vision of an expanding, 
commmntv-nm asset, Mr 
Foisyth ordered thee nnimissi nri 
to enter negotiations. 

The move Is part of Mr 
Forsyth’snew policy of devolv- 


ical shift; -with Scots Tories 
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Local heroes: Ian Richardson, right, and Ewan Campbell, a forester, on the estate villagers In Laggan hope to 


Britons died 
in Gulf war 
‘due to MoD 
interference’ 


follows his announcement that 
crofters win be grven tbe chance 
to take over government-owned 
estates. He hopes voters will 
find his brand of “real devolu- 
• don to real local communi- 
ties 7 ’ more attractive than 
Labour’s plans for legislative 
devolution, - with a Scottish 
parliament in Edinburgh. 
Historians say Mr Forsyth's 
over Photograph: Drew Farrell initiative marks a Radical polit- 


m 


support for large landowners. 
JOr James Hunter, ah expert on 
land nse in the Highlands, ex- 
plained:- “In the past, ibry 
politicians have tended to side 
with landowners and landown- 
ing bodies because frankly, 
they theimelveswere 1 andown- 
. as. But Fdnytb is different He 
comesfrom an ordinary back- 

^Sives so far have been 
almost revolutionary.’' 

The Laggan project is the 
Times’ boldest land reform ini- 
tiativtL Strathmashie forest » 
' worth up to £Im to the Forestry 
Commission. Villagers want to 
take it over because, they say, 
the c om i rtiasift ii I mfl fyfori to ex- 
ploit the asset and halted com- 
mercial logging 10 years ago. 

Villagers want to r&mtrxxiuce 
c ommer cial l^mgand attract 
tourists by offering mountain 
w aiting, mountain hiking, j go- 
karting and d ee r stalking. 1 

Their campaign is led by Ian 
Richardson, a retired doctor, 
who has waged a lengthy bat- 
tle with the FbrestjySbiniiiis- 
sion. “At first they dismissed us 
as ‘Bottom the weaver and 


Smug the joiner 1 , but nowthey 
have to take us seriously. 

Dr Richardson insists that a 
takeover will secure the future 
of the viftags. “Since the war we 
-have fat twcHhirds of ^ P9P* 
ulation with people moving 
.’away: to Inverness and Fort 


w illiam, a Il'fTI v- ** 1 

ful of youngsters left out of the 
200 people who live here. We 
wtHhaven^fature unless we use 
our assets: carefully - and our 
greatest asset is the forest” 

: Although the Forestry Com- 
mission insists that- if Strath- 
mashie is sold, it must go to the 
highest bidder. Dr Richardson 
is hopeful that with Govern - 
mem . harking a deal can be 
struck to manage the forest be- 
fore taking over control later. 

Villagers have a powerful 
ally in the owner of a local es- 
tate. Roy Tylden-Wnght, who 
rims the 11,000-acre Cluny es- 
tate, insists that local manage- 
ment will benefit the . enure 
area. “It's about empowerment 
When you give people control 
' over their ‘own fives they work 
harder than ever to make sure 
■ things succeed. Walking around 
the village, you can sense the 
enthusiasm” he said. 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

Four British airmen and up to 
four Tornado aircraft may have 
been lost unnecessarily at the 
beginning of the Gulf war be- 
cause of “disgraceful interfer- 
ence” by a senior officer at the 
Ministry of Defence, the former 
commander of the British 
forces says in a forthcoming 
documentary. 

The senior officer is believed 
to be Marshal of the RAF Sir 
David Craig, then Chief of De- 
fence Slaff. The claim is made 
bv General Sir Peter de la Bil- 
liere, now retired, in a BBC1 
documentary series. The Gulf 
War, which begins on 9 January 


M 


General Sir Peter de la 
BIHiere: oversaw operations 

and marks the fifth anniversary 
of the 1991 conflict. During Ihe 
war Sir Peter oversaw the op- 
erations of British troops, 
suuors and airmen. 

In the film, he says that the 
Ioss ,V(. some ° r toe Tornados 
could have been averted if the 
RAF had switched from low to 
high-level bombing sooner, ft is 
understood Sir Peter and the 
RAF commander in Saudi Ara- 
hia. .Air Vice Marshal Bill Wrai- 
ten. recommended the switch 
and that the joint commander 
of the operation, based in 
Britain. Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Patrick Hine, agreed with them. 
But a “senior officer" in the 
MoD. who could only have 
been Ihe Chief of Defence 
Staff, demurred. 

“It was a decision of sub- 
stantial magnitude," Sir Peter 
says. "It was going to impact on 


the whole of the RAFs strate- 
gy as developed for Europe and 
put it into question . . . indeed, 

I saw a letter from a senior Air 
Force officer in the MoD [be- 
lieved to be Sir David] saying 
in effect that if we changed it, 
[i.e. switching from low- to 
high-level bombing) then my air 
commander wasn’t doing his 
job. I’ve never seen such a 
disgraceful letter in my life.” 

Interviewed for the series, die 
United States air commander in 
the Gulf, U-Gen “Chuck” 
Horner, said: “I don't think 
there’s any doubt about it. The 
Tornado losses were in part due 
to the low-altitude tactics.” Lt- 
Gen Horner suggests that be 
was relieved when the British 
changed their tactics, but said 
he could not force them to. 

The RAF had 45 Tornado 
GR1 jet bombers in the Gulf 
when the war began on 16-17 
January 1991. In exercises sim- 
ulating a war against the Sovi- ; 
el bloc, the RAF had developed 
tactics of low-level bombing - 
down to 50 feet during daylight 
- to avoid radar when attacking 
heavily defended targets. 

The RAF used the same tac- 
tics at the start of the Gulf war. 
Apart from the very first night, 
the Americans flew at medium 
(15,000 to 20,000 feet) and 
high level The RAF changed its 
tactics when it became appar- 
ent that the Iraqi airfields were 
so vast it was impossible to dose 
them down, and after the 
Americans had destroyed all the 
Iraqi radars which would direct 
missiles at higher flying aircraft. 

On the sixth day, concern at 
the high level of RAF losses - 
it had flown 4 per cent of the 
missions and lost 25 per cent of 
the aircraft, including four Tor- 
nados shot down- became pub- 
lic, but by that time the RAF had 
switched to higher-level attacks. 
Sir Pieter claims the switch could 
have been made earlier. “They 
wouldn’t change because it 
would impact on the RAP’s fu- 
ture strategy for Europe ... to 
suggest the low-level attack 
technique should go on is a load 
of absolute rubbish, though one 
particular senior officer in the 
MoD was suggesting this.” 

The MoD has refused to 
comment on Sir Peter's 
claims of “disgraceful interfer- 
ence” until it had seen the 
programme. 


Armed forces ban 
on gays under fire 


REBECCA FOWLER 

Nicholas Soamcs. the armed 
forces minister, is under grow- 
ing pressure to admit gays into 
the military following a leaked 
draft report from the Ministry 
of Defence recommending a 
relaxation of the present ban. 

Despite the fierce opposition 
to allowing homosexuals into 
the armed forces from the mil- 
itary command, an MoD com- 
mittee set up to review ihe 
issue has concluded Britain 
should follow the “don't ask, 
don’t tell” policy’ adopted by the 
United Slates.' 

The Government was forced 
to confront the issue in the face 
of legal challenges. .Although 


four service personnel lost their 
cases against the armed forces 
in the High Court last year, they 
would almost certainty win com- 
pensation under European law. 
An MoD spokeswoman stressed 
any findings in the report were 
provisional. 

Gay campaigners said the 
proposals do not go far enough 
to protect homosexuals in the 
military. Angela Mason, direc- 
tor of Stonewall, said: “We 
don't think the ‘don’t ask, don’t 
tell' policy operated in the US 
is the way forward. There’s 
been no decrease in the num- 
ber of people who have been 
discharged on the grounds of 
homosexuality, and it effec- 
tively acts as a blanket ban.” 
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AH change: Privatisation, the proposed southern extension and competition from the Tube extension could mean fare increases on the DLR Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 
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Docklands railway excites bidders’ interest* 


Loss-maker's 
future could hinge 
on extension 
south of Thames 

WILL BENNETT 

At first sight, bidding for the 
right to run the loss-making 
Docklands Light Railway in 
east London would seem guar- 
anteed to give company direc- 
tors sleepless nights and make 
shareholders decide to take 
their money elsewhere. 

Yet last week 10 groups, in- 
cluding the Central London 
Bus Company and a manage- 
ment buy-out team, expressed 
an interest in running the DLR. 

The clearest indication that 
this was not just foolish opti- 
mism was that those interested 
included Stagecoach. Britain's 
largest bus operator, whose 
founders, the brolhcr-and-sister 
partnership of Ann Gloag and 
Brian Soulcr. have a reputation 
for ruthless hard-headedness. 
Earlier this month they were 
awarded the contract to run pas- 
senger services on South West 


Trains, one of the first former 
British Rail franchises to be 
awarded. 

This interest comes despite 
the fact that this vear the DLR 


is expected to make an operat- 
ing loss of £14m on revenues of 
£9m, which, although an im- 
provement of £l.4m on 1994-95, 
would hardly seem to be the sort 


of performance to excite the 
private sector. 

The light railway system con- 
necting Docklands and parts of 
the East End to the City will not 


break even until 2003 at the ear- 
liest and may lose many passen- 
gers to 1 the Tube on the opening 
of the Jubilee line extension 
scheduled for March 1998. 


FORTHE EASIEST REPAYMENTS, COUNT ON BRITAIN’S MOST RELIABLE CAR 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE: Corolla 1.3 GS 5 door, mileage 10,000 p*. 

(Additional mileage charged at 7p per mile plus VAT.) 


<Sf£> 

TOYOTA 


Cash price’ 

Deposit 



Moodily 

Minimum Nfalue/ 

Total Amount 

Charge for 

APR 

(on the road) 

35% 

£8,163.35 

24 Months 

Payments 

final Renal 

Payable 

Credit* 

5 AH 

£12359 

- 

£4395.65 

£94x23 

£6,651 

£13,339.65 

080.65 


Besides Che easiest Toyota terms, the Corolla GS gives you a specification that’s 
tough to match. Along with electric front windows and sunroof, it has power 
steering, a driver’s airbag, centra! locking and an engine immobilisenThere are seat- 
toyota belt pretensioners, a 4-speaker radio/cassette, side-impact beams, even a 
high-mounted rear stoplight. For your nearest dealer, call 0800 777 555. 


warranty And for the best run for your money, test drive the ’96 Corolla. 


THE CAR IN FRONT ISA® TOYOTA 


The first factor encouraging 
interest from the private sector 
is that the DLR, although it has 
some way to go before it wins 
the affection of its regular pas- 


sengers, has substantially im- 
proved its reliability and has ex- 
tended its services to late 
evenings and weekends during 
the past two years. 

This year there have been two 
derailments and a number of 
delays to services, which some 
employees blamed on cuts in 
maintenance staff, but many of 
the faults in the driverless, au- 
tomatic system run by comput- 
ers have now been ironed out. 

Rufus Barnes, secretary of 
the London Regional Passen- 
gers Committee which repre- 
sent public-transport users, sard: 
“It has certainly improved and 
they have got to grips with the 
major problems of reliability. 
We have received very few com- 
plaints about the DLR this 
year, although that is not to say 
that there are not problems 
from time to time. 

“The problem was that it was 
built on a shoestring and, hav- 
ing been built chat way, pro- 
posals were in place to build 
extensions to it before it was 
even opened. The computer sys- 
tem that operated it really was 
not up to the extensions that 
were made to it'' 

Michael Schabas, a trans- 
port consultant, said: “It has im- 
proved enormously but it has 
still got some way to go. Lon- 
don Transport, who ran it orig- 
inally, did noi realise wbat they 
were getting into." 


The cost of the ft^R has 
been 10 times t hefTT ai, spent 
on building the limit- 
ed service. Since then the Gov- 
ernment has thrown money at 
the project which has mw cost 
£8Q0m. ■ >=;■ 

Id 199a almost five years, af- 
ter it opened, the- DLR was 
transferred from London Tfans- 
nort to Ae control of the Lon- 
don Docklands Development 
Corporation. The. following 
year Brown and Roo f Projects 
were appointed as “prime con- 
tractors” responsible for com- 
pleting the upgrading, the 
DLR and improving ils relia- 
bility and were given strict tar- 
gets with payment related to 

results. 

As services have improved 
and more companies have tak- 
en offices in the Canary Wharf 
development, daily passenger 
numbers have doubled to about 
50,000. But marry of these users 
will defect to the underground 
system when the Jubilee Line 
extension is finished, connect- 
ing the Wharf with central 
London. _ ; 

This means that the success 
of privatisation will be heavily 
linked to that of the proposed 
extension of the DLR/scmih of 
the Thames to Greeirmch and 
Lewisham. The argument is 
that passengers lost to the lube 
will be replaced by tourists and 
south London commuters. 

The contract to bcikTche 
£130m three-mile extension un- 
der the river will be awarded in 
February. Originally the whole 
project, due to be completed in 
1999, was to be privately fi- 
nanced but in August the Gov- 
ernment agreed toputap £50m 
of public money. 

However, even if the Lewi- 
sham extension is a success 
and the DLR’s performance 
continues to improve, privati- 
sation is still a gamble winch will 
only be viable because the Gov- 
ernment will subsidise the pri- 
vate operator until the service 
breaks even. 

Would-be operators have 
to submit estimates of the sub- 
sidy they will require, keeping 
them low enough to win the 
contract and high enough to be 
able to run the service at a prof- 
it. Under their contract they will 
not be able to cut services dras- 
tically and so staff redundancies 
and some fare increases may be 
inevitable. 


War crimes 
hearing set 
to cost £1.5m 


STEPHEN WARD 

Legal Affaire Correspondent 

Britain’s first war crimes pros- 
ecution begins this week in 
Surrey, half a century after the 
end of the Nazi campaign of 
mass murder. 

In tile dock on Thursday in 
Dorking will be Szyroon Sera- 
finowicz. 85, a widower from 
BaasteacL Surrey, who is facing 
four charges under tbe War 
Crimes Act of murdering Jews 
in Belarus - part of the former 
Soviet Union - in 1941. The 
1991 Act allows people now liv- 
ing in Britain to be prosecuted 
for alleged offences committed 
in German-occupied territories 
during the Second World War. 

Mr Serafinowicz has already 
been remanded three times on 
bail by Epsom magistrates. 
On his first appearance he 
was accompanied by an 
interpreter. 

Committal proceedings at 
Doriting magistrates’ court, ex- 
pected to last into April and to 
cost at least £L5rn, are only nec- 
essary because of a Home Of- 
fice error in drafting the War 
Crimes Act. The Act included 
a clause allowing the commit- 
tal stage to be missed out, be- 
cause of the advanced age of 
potential witnesses and defen- 
dants, but the drafting error 
meant the change did not take 
effect. 

As well as the extra cost, the 
mistake means witnesses may 
have to be flown into Britain 
twice to give the same evidence 
about harrowing events long in 
the past, and if the case is com- 
mitted for trial at the Old Bai- 
ley, there will he a further long 
delay. 

The entire Dorking court 
building has been taken over for 
the event, with an annexe linked 
by closed-circuit television to 
house reporters and historians 
from around the world, facili- 
ties for court artists and even a 
media handbook. 

This will be one of the last 
“old-style” committal proceed- 
ings, where prosecution wit- 
nesses give evidence in person 
and can be cross-examined by 
tile defence. In most co mmi t ink 
now, magistrates assess whether 
there is a prima facie case by 
reading the witnesses' written 
statements. Later this year the 
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Szymon Serafinowicz: 
Accused of murdering Jews 

Home Office plans to abolish 
full committals. 

Despite the facilities laid on 
for the media, nothing except 
the basic details of the charges 
can be reported for months 
ahead. If the case is not com- 
mitted for trial, the full pro- 
ceedings can be reported as 
soon as the decision is made. If 
the case is passed up to the Old 
Bailey, everything remains con- 
fidential until the end of a tri- 
al, to prevent a jury being 
prejudiced by wbat they might 
read. 

The Chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate, Peter Badge, will 
hear the case. Two top QGs have 
been retained: John Nulling by 
the prosecution, and William 
Clegg by Mr Serafinowicz, who 
is legally aided. 

Court authorities have been 
told to expect up to 26 witnesses, 
many From abroad. The Crown 
Prosecution Service is likely to 
have to arrange for interpreter 
into three or more languages, 
and some witnesses may only he 
fit enough to give evidence for 
short periods before needing an 
adjournment to rest. 

Previous commitments mean 
there will be only one day's 
hearing this week, then a re- 
sumption in mid-February for 
two weeks, before adjourning 
again until mid-April. 






After 13 years lying virtually 
unseen in a studio, a priceless 
stained-glass window by tbe 
late John Piper has found a new 
home in timely fashion. 

The Nath-iiy, designed by 
Piper in 19S2 for an exhibition, 
“Prophecy and Vision", has 
been installed in one of Britain's 

foremost small Norman church- 
es. St Mary tbe Virgin, at lffley. 
Oxfordshire, already home to 
carvings da ting from 1170 when 
it was built, is now home to the 
more recent attraction. 

Myfanwy Piper, widow of 
the artist who was one of the 
country’s most revered stained- 
glass artists, donated the win- 
dow to the church because of 
her husband's love of the area. 
He had famously illustrated 
the Shell guidebooks, written by 
his dose friend the former Poet 
Laureate John Betjeman, as 
they toured Britain. 

the Nothin depicts a fourth- 
century Latin hymn telling the 
stoiy of the birth of Christ as 
relayed by a cockerel, a goose, 
a crow, an owl and a iamb. 

Piper's widow and family 
joined the congregation at St 
Mary’s to view the latest addi- 
tion. The vicar, the Rev Peler 
Judd, said: “lffley church is 
world famous for its carvings 
dating from the time it was 
built. Now we have something 
of unique importance from our 


Bishop calls for 
curbs on ‘obscene’ 
lottery jackpots 




ng sei 

t £1.5m 



REBECCA FOWLER.. 

The biggest National Lotteiy 
jackpot so far -T33m - Has been 
branded “obscene" bya senior 
Anglican bishop, who says 
the Govemment should put a 
limit on prize money. 

Ticket sales are expected to 
soar this week in anticipation of 
the record prize. Already 30 mil- 
lion people play tbe lotteiy 
each week, and even in a nor- 
mal rollover week, where the 
jackpot is carried over because 
there is no winner, sales go up 
by 20 per cent. 

But the Bishop of Wbke- 
field. the Right Rev Nigel Mc- 
Culloch, said: “This is far too 
much. Anyone with any com- 
mon sense knows that to win 
£35m in one go can have terri- 
ble effects. It can totally destroy 
lives and bring misery 

If an individual wins this 
week’s jackpot - film higher 
than the last record jackpot of 
£22.8m, which was shared by 
two lotteiy players - he or she 
will automatically assume the 
same fortune as Nigel Mansell 
the_ motor-racing driver, who 
risked his life to rise to the top 
othis sport. 

: Tferchurcb. which has been 

otvs of ihunost outspoken crit- 


■ ics of tbe JotJe/ysince it was set 
up more than a year ago. has ac- 
cused the lotteiy of creating a 
nation of gamblers, who pin all 
their hopes od^the chance of a 
big win, even though the odds 
of taking a top prize are 1 in 14 
million. “Sadly most of the con- 
cerns expressed by the House 
of Bishops when the lotteiy first 
started have been realised," 
said the Rev Eric Shegog, a 
spokesman for Church House. 

“The incomes of charities 
have diminished, those who 
can least afford it are spending 
beyond their means, and it is 
creating a something-for- 
nothing culture. For a number 
of individuals who have won 
huge prizes, it’s created an 
enormous lot of problems" 

The average weekly spend on 
lotteiy tickets is £2.15, accord- 
ing to Camelot, compared to £2 
on scratchcards, in the hope of 
winning the jackpot. It is most 
popular among C2s - skilled 
manual workers who make up 
24 per cent of the population, 
but buy 31 per cent of tickets. 

The Bishop of Wkkefield has 
called for an all-party commis- 
sion to investigate the effects of 
the lotteiy. According to Gam- 
blers’ Anonymous, it has 
received 17.5 per cent more calls 


for assistance since the lotteiy 
was set up. Some addicts are 
spending up to £150 a week on 
tickets and scratchcards. 

But the Department of Na- 
tional Heritage, which is re- 
sponsible for the lottery, and 
Camelot both defended the 
prizes this weekend. They say 
the rollovers maximise ticket 
sales, which ultimately benefits 
the good causes which receive 
grants from the lotteiy. 

A Camelot spokeswoman 
said: “As a result of rollovers 
ticket sales go up significantly, 
raising important additional 
funds for the good causes. 

“Last week sales increased by 
around £10m, raising an extra 
approximate £25m for the good 
causes." 

The Government has resist- 
ed calls to cap prizes, because 
it says evidence from lotteries 
in other countries show that 
sales drop notably if the jack- 
pots diminis h. “The lotteiy is a 
great success and we are not go- 
ing to apologise for that," a her- 
itage department spokesman 
said. “It is very unlikely this dou- 
ble rollover will be won by a sin- 
gle person, because the large 
jackpots are usually shared, al- 
though we would not have a 
problem if it was. ” 


I nth ^thini ’of a weekly series , Nicholas Schoon reports 
on plans ^pr reviving the fortunes of the reclusive bittern 


RSPB takes lead in drive 
to preserve bird’s habitat 
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The bittern is one of the rarest 
British birds, with a breeding 
population totalling less than 50. 
A handsome, reclusive relative 
of the slightly larger and more 
common grey heron, it lives in 
reed marshes in Norfolk, Suf- 
folk and Lancashire preying 
on fish, especially eels, frogs 
and occasionally oft small 
mammals and birds. 

The golden-brown bitterns 
are hardly ever seen because 
they stay among the tall, dense 


reeds ana are wcu 

The only way to estimate their 
breeding population is to listen 
for the strange, booming calls 
of the males trying to attract a 
mate from January to May. It 
is thought to be the deepest 
sound produced by any bird, a 
brief, fog-horn like tone winch 
can be heard up to a mile away. 

Last summer, 20 booming 
males were heariin Bntom, “P 
on the 16 detected in 1994. But 
40 years ago there were more 
than four times as many and 
they had a much wider range. 

' The bittern is endangered in 
Britain and across Europe 
mjj ftiiy due to destruction of its 
habitat- Large areas of reedbed 
have been drained and gone un- 


Heritoge 
of the Wild y 

der the plough this centiny. The 
bird is one of the 116 declining 
or endangered British animal 
and plant species or one of the 
14 types of dwindling habitat 
covered by new rescue plans 
drawn up by a steering group of 
government scientists and 

m-infanratinn omimc 


The Government has promised 
to respond in the spring. 

Foisoningby pes tic ides, harsh 
winters, sewage pollution low- 
ering fish populations and dis- 


Hie bittern: Tends to «ve 

among tall, dense reeds 


tuibance by pleasure boating 
are also likely factors in the bit- 
tern's decline. What remains of 
theirhabitat in Britain has to be 
managed to preserve iL Ttees 
and shrubs invade neglected 
reedbeds and they turn into bog- 
gy forests. So the reeds have to 
be cut back and allowed to re- 
grow, and the water table kept 
high to bring in the bitterns. 

Those that breed here already 
depend on nature reserves run 
by the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds and other or- 


ganisations for their habitat 

The steering group propos- 
es that by 2000 the population 
should be growing and ex- 
panding its range, reaching at 
least 100 booming males over 
the next quaner-centuiy. This 
can be done by preserving the 
22 remaining large reedbeds 
where bittern once occurred and 
creating 1,200 hectares of new 
habitat - about four and a half 
square miles. 

The RSPB has made a start, 
purchasing a carrot field in 
1 afcenheaih, Suffolk, which will 

be turned mio marshy reedbed. 
The steering group estimates 
the cost of the bittern recovery 
programme at £10,000 a year. 
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Moving on: Serbs from the Sarajevo suburb of llizdza, due to be handed over to Muslims, take a last look at home before leaving by bus for Pate Photograph: Ruth Fhsmson 


Rumours and blind 
panic trigger mass 
flight from city’s 
contested suburbs, 
writes Emma Daly 

Vogosca, near Sarajevo —The 
couple, friendly and fluent, 
chatted easily, if a little anx- 
iously, about the future — un- 
til they posed for pictures 
before mounds of bags and 
boxes stacked in the hall. 

Moments later. Jovanka 
Dzuric and her husband, Do- 
brivoje, were weeping incon- 
solably, their fear of life under 
enemy rule blotting out the fa- 
miliar rigours of war. As Sara- 
jevans prepared to celebrate 
their first peaceful New Year for 
four years — in the presence of 
Bono, lead singer of U2 and 
self-described “first tourist'* to 
post-war Bosnia, all is gloom 
and confusion across the line as 
the Orthodox Christmas ap- 
proaches. 

The Dzurics, who will have lit- 
tle to celebrate, moved at the 
start of the Bosnian war in 
April 1991 from central Sara- 
jevo to the distant suburb of Vo- 
gosca, a dreary modem town 
known only for its Volkswagen 
Golf factory’. The rebel Serb 
array soon took control of the 
suburb, and the Dzurics have 
spent the past four years in the 
relative comfort of an absent 
Muslim family's flat, protected 
from the worst of the shelling. 

They are an average family: 
she, a typist, spent the war 
keeping house, ner husband, a 
forme rwaiter at the Hotel Eu- 
ropa in Sarajevo, was sent to the 
front along with most Serb 
men aged 18 to 60. Both are 
used to taking orders, and nei- 
ther has had the power to affect 
the course of the conflict Bui 
they have packed every last 
possession (save the coffee set 
and a few clothes) in prepara- 
tion for what they see as an in- 
evitable exodus. “When we fled 
Sarajevo we were too late to 
lake all our things — this time 
we want to be ready," Mrs 
Dzuric said with a laugh. 

By 3 February, the Bosnian 
Seri? army will have withdrawn 
from Vogosca and four other 
suburbs: on 21 March, the 
Bosnian government will as- 
sume control. Most residents, 
like the Dzurics, are waiting to 


see, but making ready to Leave, 
just in case. They are living in 
an anxious Umbo, taunted by 
their leadership’s insistence oil 
a new “solution" for Sarajevo, 
and a rewriting of the Dayton 
peace plan to divide the dry. 

“We were helping my sister 
to pack yesterday," Mrs Dzuric 
said. “She (eft East night for 
Zvomik [a town on the Serbian 
border]. She has left with her 
furniture and she will not be 
back." Trucks are parked on the 
street outside, waiting for new 
customers: it cost Mis Dzuric’s 
sister 1.000 Deutschmarks to 
move. The hall is crammed 
with bags, boxes and rolled 
carpets, but the couple cannot 
afford the transport to a cellar 
in Bralunac, a Serb-held town 
in eastern Bosnia, where they 
plan to store their possessions. 


They have nowhere to go — 
save their flat in Sarajevo, now 
home to Muslim refugees, they 
think — but go they shall. 

“How can we stay? Tm afraid 
of their government taking 
over," Mrs Dzuric said “I could 
have stayed in Sarajevo in 1992 
but I had very terrible experi- 
ences ... we lived in a building 
with Muslim families and we 
would greet one another with 
‘Good day 1 , or ‘Good after- 
noon’. But from the moment of 
the declaration of indepen- 
dence, they began to say 
* Salaam ateikum' [Peace be 
with you]." Mrs Dzuric says she 
was threatened for not using the 
Arabic greeting. 

Such incidents, while un- 
comfortable, do not merit a 
niche in the catalogue of 
Bosnia’s war horrors. Yet Mr 


and Mrs Dzuric are convinced 
that it is but a short step from 
“hello" to a final goodbye. They 
assured us that President Alija 
Izetbegpvic hod promised to jail 
every Serb soldier for six years 
- a report that had escaped the 
notice of the international 
press. They had not heard him 
themselves, but friends had 
seen him on television ... Thus 
the flow of information works 
in the Bosnian Serb statelet the 
Republika Srpska. Propaganda 
is so pervasive that wild rumours 
are received like gospel and sto- 
ries are woven to fit the politi- 
cally correct view. 

“I know what happened to ray 
relatives in Sarajevo," Mrs 
Dzuric said firmly. “My sister- 
in-law was trifled. We were only 
told that she was killed in her 
house. Most probably it was a 


sniper.” It emerged that she had 
been killed in August 1995, 
and that she lived in Hrasno, a 
district where all live in mortal 
danger — from Serb snipers 
across the front line 50 yards 
away. The likelihood is that Mrs 
Dzuric’s relative was killed by 
Serb fire, yet her death is tak- 
en as proof of the Bosnian gov- 
ernment’s evil intent. 

Neither Mrs Dzuric nor her 
husband seem to be extreme na- 
tionalists; they are “Yugo-nos- 
talgks"- Mr Dzuric carries in the 
pocket of his camouflage jack- 
et a well-kept black-and-white 
photo of himself as a stiff young 
waiter standing by Marshal 
Tito. Their fear steins from ru- 
mour, conjecture and perhaps 
the well-guarded sense of gum 
that touches many Serbs in 
Bosnia, regardless of their own 


role in the war. And they live in 
confusion, contradicting them- 
selves in one breath. 

“We will move all our things 
and perhaps later move the fam- 
ily," Mrs Dzuric said. So the 
family might stay? “No, not a 
chance. No way. Without our 
government we cannot stay." 

Could Nato's peace Imple- 
mentation Force (1-For), or 
the international police force 
due to patrol the area, guaran- 
tee their safety in any way? 

“Even under J-For protection 
we would be afraid, because 
there would be no [Serb] sol- 
diers on the front line to keep 
watch," she explained. “Al- 
though we believe in I-For. 
danger still exists." 

Yet their main anxiety about 
staying put in Vogosca centres 
on' the potential loss of their 


apartment: “T m afraid the own- 
er will come back and claim it 
— perhaps if it was a Serbian 
flat I would stay," Mrs Dzuric 
said. “What do you think - 
would we be safe here?" her 
husband asked. 

Well, we replied, neither of 
you has done anything wrong 
and, for at least a year, the area 
will be patrolled by I-For, the 
foreign police, human rights ob- 
servers. Perhaps it depends on 
the choices you face. If you have 
a house in Banja Luka, move 
there. If you will lose everything, 
stay here. 

“That’s true," he said. “We 
should be refugees again," He 
paused. “But we are not 
sure..." 

A cry from the heart that 
echoes through the Serb-held 
suburbs of Sarajevo. 
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Help build 
the peace 


T^elndepertdenCisa^dngicajd- 

eis to support four charities 
working to help child victims of 
the wars in former Yugoslavia. 
More than £100,000 has been 
donated so far. 

Save the Children is working 
with children who have been 
separated from then families, 
counselling and reuniting them; 

The MCross is running the 
largest humanitarian operation 
in the region, looking after 
refugee camps and fluking peo- 
ple through its famous 
messaging network: 

W&rCJiikl plans to build a mu- 
se therapy centre in Mostar, and 
to send prosthetics to wounded 
children in the liizia area; 

Child Advocacy international 
aims to bring up to 100 skfc cbfl- 
dren to Britain for treatment 
they could not obtain at home. 
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Yeltsin rings in 
New Year on 
note of reform 



Back In the saddle: Mr Yeltsin and Russia's Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin 
(centre) drinking champagne at a New Year reception in Moscow Photograph: AP 


HELEN WOMACK 

Moscow 

President Boris Yeltsin, fighting 
to keep his job after the Com- 
munists made big gains in par- 
liamentary elections, urged 
Russians in a New Year message 
to stay the course of economic 
reform and not allow the 
olitical clock to be turned 
ack in 1996. 

“It is in Russia's national 
interests to develop democra- 
cy, to strengthen law and order 
arid to continue economic re- 
forms," Mr Yeltsin told guests 
at a New Year reception in the 
Kremlin. “This is the path de- 
termined by global develop- 
ment. If we try to abandon it. 
we will find ourselves in a dead 
end again. The year 1996 should 
not become a year of new 
shocks and reverse movement" 

The Russian leader returned 
last week to his Kremlin office 
from the sanatorium where he 
had been convalescing after his 
heart attack in October. Extracts 
from Lhe New Year speech 


were broadcast to the nation on 
television. 

Last year has not been a 
good one for Mr Yeltsin. It be- 
gan with fierce fighting in 
Chechnya, and yesterday secu- 
rity forces were on alert in case 
of renewed tension in the Cau- 
casian region on the first an- 
niversary of the storming of 
Grozny by Russian tanks. 

The conflict, which Mr 
Yeltsin has called the biggest 
disappointment of his presi- 
dency, took a heavy toll on his 
health as he suffered two heart 
attacks l3st year. Despite this, 
the 64-year-old Kremlin leader 
appears to be gearing up to ran 
in presidential elections seL for 
June. However, he has said he 
will wait until February before 
announcing bis final intentions. 

The pugnacious Mr Yeltsin is 
likely to be spurred on to fight 
for a second term by the success 
of Communists and nationalists 
in the porliaraentaty elections 
on 17 December. Final results 
released last week showed that 
the Communists, who have 


promised to strengthen state 
control over the economy and 
hold a referendum on restoring 
the Soviet Union, will hold 157 
of the 450 seats in the Duma. 

The government party, Our 
Horae is Russia, will be Lhe sec- 
ond biggest group in parliament 
with 55 seats. Bui right behind 
with 51 are the extreme na- 
tionalists of Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky, a presidential candidate 
who is demanding cabinet 
places in any government 
reshuffle. President Yeltsin. 


who has far more power than 
Lhe assembly, has resisted this, 
and Viktor Chernomyrdin has 
remained Prime Minister. Rus- 
sians know they cannot afford 
to be apathetic in 1996, which 
will be a political watershed for 
the country. 

Politics receded into the 
background yesterday as Mus- 
covites queued at the last 
minute to buy fir trees and pre- 
sents to put under them. The 
Orthodox Church has made a 
comeback, and Christmas is 


now celebrated in Russia on 6 
and 7 January. But the secular 
New Year holiday, with Father 
Frost and the Snow Maiden who 
keeps him sober on his gift- 
giving rounds, is still favourite. 

The Russians have also 
adopted the Chinese system of 
identifying the passing years 
with a cycle of animals; 1996 is 
the Year of the Rat. “Let’s just 
hope we don’t get a rat in the 
Kremlin," said one Muscovite, 
queuing outside a kiosk to buy 
a rubber rat for his son. 


Measles 
kills blue 
whales 

Paris (AP) — Blue whales in the 
Mediterranean are dying of a 
mysterious disease that some 
researchers suspect may be a 
strain of measles. 

There are only about 3,000 
blue whales in the western 
Mediterranean. Scientists at the 
University of Corsica said at 
least four whales that suc- 
cumbed to the illness had symp- 
toms of measles, inducting spots. 

The French medical journal 
Research said the whales were 
discovered betweea Septem- 
ber and November. Their skin 
was mottled "like the effect of 
paint thinner on paint", the 
journal said. One whale, found 
near Ajaccio, Conaca bad an ab- 
normally large number of red 
bJood cells and had suffered 
from a high fever, both classic 
symptoms of the measles. 

Researchers have sent sam- 
ples to a laboratory in Ireland 
to determine whether the fatal 
disease was the same one that 
killed more than 5.000 dol- 
phins in the Mediterranean in 
1991. The dead whales all had 
high levels of lead, mercury and 
cadmium in their systems, 
which would have lowered their 
immune systems. 


IN BRIEF 


Japan’s PM sets date to hand over power 

Tokyo — The Japanese Prime Minister, Tbmiichi Murayama, will 
quit in April and hand over to the Trade Minister, Ryu taro 
Hashimoto, to improve the election prospects of Japan’s ruling 
coalition, Yomiuri Shimbun , Japan's largest circulation 
newspaper, reported. But Kyodo News Service quoted Mr Mu- 
rayama, 71, head of the minority Socialist party, as denying that 
there was an agreement. AP 

Pope looks better 

Vatican City — The Pope ( pic- 
tured yesterday at his tradition- 
al Sunday blessing) appeared in 
better health, telling followers to 
live out the last hours of 1995 
well, avoiding excessive cele- 
bration, and joking that he could 
not see any fellow Poles in the 
crowd. On Christmas Day nau- 
sea caused by influenza forced 
the 75-year-oid Pope to interrupt 
his appearance. AP 

Nigeria’s critical media go up in flames 

Lagos — The office of The News, a Nigerian magazine critical 
of the military government, was set on fire, martring the third at- 
tack in two weeks on opposition media. Dapo Oloninyomi, the 
editor, said publication would have to be suspended. Reuter 

China plans drive against Internet pom 

Peking — China plans measures to stop the entry of obscene or 
harmful material into Lhe country through the Internet, the 
official Xinhua news agency reported. AP 

Indian minister escapes deadly ambush 

Gauhati — Bhiuuidhar Barman, health minister of the north-west 
Indian state of Assam, survived an assassination attempt in which 
20 separatist guerrillas hurled grenades and fired at his car, killing 
three guards and a local administrator. AP 



Chirac appeals for unity in 
first statement on strikes 


MARY OE1EVSKY 

Paris 


Chirac last night 
to the French people 
new spirit of unity and 
e in France and its 
Hawing the extensive 
rest that marked the 
reks of 1995. 
rac was delivering the 

5 traditional New Year 
to the nation, broad- 
s the county on lele- 
e presidential message 

6 been scrutinised for 
ut any change of po- 
rse, but there was spe- 
rest in last night’s 
. it was expected to 
lr Chirac's first direct 
s on the strikes and 
that paralysed Paris 
i of France from late 
r - a subject on which 
en slrikfrigty silent, 
rom sometimes gnorn- 


form policies and for the Prime 
Minister, Alain Juppe, person- 
ally - usually relayed by the gov- 
ernment spokesman after the 
weekly Cabinet meetings - Mr 
Chirac had said nothing. He was 
not completely absent: he had 
a busy round of international 
engagements, from the Fran- 
cophone summit in Benin and 
the latest Franco-German sum- 
mit, to presiding at ceremonies 
for the Bosnia peace treaty. He 
also found time to welcome 
back the two French pilots held 
hostage in Bosnia. 

Some believed that Mr Chirac 
was deliberately drawing a dis- 
tinction between his diplomat- 
ic role as president and the 
day-to-day business of govern- 
ing the country - enshrined in 
the constitutional cliche, “The 
president presides and the gov- 
ernment governs." His apparent 
non -involvement, however, at a 
time when the country seemed 
to be descending into chaos by 
the day, drew sharp criticism 


from several senior politicians, 
including former president 
Valtiiy Giscard d’Estaing. 

Mr Chirac's first presidential 
New Year message was studied 
also for the signals it sent about 
his image of himself and the 
presidency. French commenta- 
tors had "made much in pre- 
ceding days of the traditions and 
presentation of presidential 
New Year greetings. 

General de Gaulle chose the 
Morseiildse and delivered his an- 
imated patriotic appeals from 
behind his desk in the Elysec 
Palace's library. Francois Mit- 
terrand abandoned the Mar- 
seillaise, but added the 
European Union flag to the 
French tricolour. 

Only Mr Giscard d’Estaing 
tried to temper the essential for- 
mality of the occasion by speak- 
ing from an armchair at the 
fireside, and once invited his 
wife to join him in wishing the 
French a happy New Year. The 
experiment was never repealed 


Italian parties name price to 
join caretaker government 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Italy’s fractious political parties 
will all be demanding a piece of 
the governmental pie this week 
as they prepare for a parlia- 
mentary debate to end weeks of 
stalemate. 

The country effectively 
entered a kind of limbo, neither 
entirely with a government nor 
entirely without one, when the 
Prime Minister. Lamberto Dini. 
offered to resign on Saturday 
but was told to go hack to work 
by President Oscar Luiei 
Sea {faro. ^ 

It now looks increasingly 
likely that Mr Dini - boosted by 
the president s decision - wifi 
stay on as a non-political care- 
taker at least until the end of 
Italy s six-month terra as pres- 
ident of the European Union in 
June. What still needs to be 
decided, however, is who will 
govern with him and what their 
mandate will be. 

With ail parties imposing 


various conditions as their price 
for supporting Mr Dini in par- 
liament. there has been much 
talk of creating a “govemissi- 
mo", a kind of national unity 
govenmiem with elements rep- 
resenting the whole political 
spectrum. This, however, would 
risk turning into the sort of 


Democrat-led order during the 
Cold War. 

Both left and right are deeply 
divided about the idea, although 
most party leaders acknowl- 
edge the need to introduce a 
“political” element to the gov- 
ernment, So far, Mr Dini’s 11- 
month-old administration has 
been made up of non-elected 
lawyers, professors, economists 
and other technocrats. 

One major sea-change has 
been the attitude of Silvio 
Berlusconi, the media magnate 
and shortlived fonner prime 
minister, who has suddenly 
dropped his insistent calls for 


imm ediate elections in favour 
of a “governissiino" with a two- 
year mandate. Newspapers this 
weekend were rife with specu- 
lation about his motives, 
suggesting that they were 
influenced more by personal 
than by national interests. Mr 
Berlusconi is due to go on trial 
for tax bribery on 17 January, 
and is believed to be involved 
in negotiations for an amnesty 
in the country’s long-running 
corruption scandals. 

Regardless of Mr Berlusconi, 
the prospect of elections have 
receded. Most commentators 
think they cannot now happen 
until the autumn - not least be- 
cause September will mark the 
two-and-a-half year point at 
which first-time deputies qual- 
ify for state pensions. 

Many party leaders are look- 
ing to President Scalfaro for a 
lead on an election date. He was 
expected to give some indication 
last night in his annual New 
Year’s Eve address to lhe nation. 


Algerian militants hunted down in hideout 

Paris — Algerian security forces surrounded a Muslim funda- 
mentalist hideout in Ain Delia, 80 miles south-west of Algiers, 
and killed seven rebels after they refused to surrender 
yesterday. Another five guerrillas were shot dead in a clash in 
the eastern region of Constantine. Reuter 

Battles overshadow Aghan peace talks 

Islamabad — Fighting among Afghan forces around Kabul 
dimm ed prospects for peace talks offered by the government 
Reports said at least two people were killed and 18 wounded when 
government jets bombed Maidan Shahr, a town south of Kabul 
held by the Taliban Islamic militia Reuter 

Revolt starts against computer cliches 

Sauk Ste Marie, Michigan — Computer-speak such as “cyber- 
space” and “online" topped a New Year list of over-used cliches 
that deserve to be “unplugged". “Cyber-.-tnyrAing sets my teeth 
on edge," wrote one contributor. Reuter 
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International 


ERIC SlUfER 

Jerusalem 

A Palestinian editor held for sr\ 
aays for refusing to make room 
on his front page for a laudu- 
”*y P ,e «-' on the PLO leader. 
*asser Arafat, yesterdav ac- 
cused Palestinian leaders of in- 
Un ™ al,n g the Palestinian press 
p™ making a mockery of the 
legislative elections ' on 20 
January. 

Maher AJarai, executive 
editor of Al Quds, the biggest - 
selling Arabic daily in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, was sum- 
moned from his Jerusalem 
home last Monday for relegat- 
ing a story praising Mr Arafat's 
relations with the Christian 
churches to page eight. The 
Greek Orthodox Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Theodores, had 
compared the PLO chairman to 
the seventh-century Caliph 
Omar, who conquered Jeru- 
salem for Islam but allowed 
Christians and Jews to keep 
their holy places. Mr Arafat 
ordered that the story be given 
maximum exposure.' 

Mr Alarm has worked in the 
Palestinian media for 27 years. 
He explained yesterday that 
there had been no room for the 
story on the 24 December front 
page. About 80 per cent of the 
page was filled with election 
advertisements. The other 20 
per cent was devoted to pictures 
and reports of Mr Arafat’s 
triumphant arrival and speech 
in Bethlehem, two days after the 
Israeli withdrawal, and to 
Christmas celebrations there. 

Before setting him free on 
Saturday, Mr Arafat called Mr 
Alami to his office in Ram all ah 
and delivered ^personal repri- 
mand. At home yesterday,- the 
journalist said he had been held 
in a detention camp in Jericho, 
but had not been ill-treated^ 


find bias before the Palestinian elections as negotiators on Golan Heights seek a breakthrough 

Israel and 
Syria upbeat 
after talks 





"My arrest shnws that we do 
not have a free press." said Mr 
Alami. "We have a press which 
is afraid of the authorities. The 
Palestinian papers, including 
Al Quds, did not dare to pulv 
lish my story. They did not 
even report my release." 

He .saw the episode as an 
ominous sign for Palestinian 
human rights. “Democracv is a 
mailer of practice, not 'slo- 
gans,'’ he insisted. “The liming, 
on the eve of elections, was very 
bad. Wc have to have a real free 
press if we are going lo promote 
democratic politics." 

Mr Arafat’s dictatorial ways 
also came under attack al the 
weekend from the Paris-based 
Reporters Sans Frontieres. 
which has a team of 15 moni- 
toring the Palestinian elections. 
They’ reported “a very strong 
imbalance in the access to 
Palestinian public radio and 
television between different 
candidates and parlies". 

Between 15 and 25 Decem- 
ber, Mr Arafat's Fatah was the 
only party lo receive significant 
television coverage. The mon- 
itors logged one hour 11 min- 
utes 35~seconds for Fatah to a 
mere 17 seconds for the (ex- 
Communist) Palestine People's 
Party, the only other group to 
be covered. The Voice of Pales- 
tine radio was a little more 
open, granting 20 independent 
candidates a total of two hours 
15 minutes 49 seconds. 

Mr Arafat's candidacy en- 
joyed one hour four minutes of 
attention on public radio and 
television. His only challenger for 
president, Samiha Khalil, had 
none. At the same time. Mr 
Arafat as head of the Palestin- 
ian Authority received nine 
hours 20 minutes on television. 
The written press gave 863 per 
cent of its coverage to Mr Arafat 
and 13.6 per cent to Mrs KhaliL 



HOWARD GOLLER 

Reuters 

Jerusalem — Israel and Syria 
were upbeat yesterday after 
Iheir first week of peace talks 
in six months, but said they had 
yet to forge a deal. The Israeli 
prime Minister. Shimon Peres, 
told his cabinet of “under- 
standings reached with the Syr- 
ian representatives on a number 
of issues", a cabinet commu- 
nique said, 

Israeli and Syrian represen- 
tatives met for three days near 
Washington for their first 
negotiations since the break- 
down in June of talks on secu- 
rity arrangements for the Golan 
Heights. Syria’s chief negotiator. 
V&lid al-Mualem, was quoted by 
Syria's Sana news agency as say- 
ing that the two sides discussed 
a Dumber of issues “with clari- 
ty and seriousness". But he 
added: “No final understanding 
was reached on any of the sub- 
jects which were discussed." 

An Israeli official said that be- 
cause of progress, the sides 
agreed lo stay over the weekend 
rather than report back to their 
respective governments. The 
talks resume this week. 

Israel and Syria have failed to 
make progress in four years of 
negotiations. Damascus de- 
mands that the Israelis withdraw 
from the Golan Heights. Jeru- 
salem insists on full peace ties 


and security arrangements on 
the strategic plateau it cap- 
tured from Syria in the 1967 
Middle East war. 

An Israeli cabinet minister 
said on Saturday that rocket 
attacks on northern Israel, 
launched from Lebanon on Fri- 
day. had raised doubts about 
Syria's intentions in peace talks. 
But there was no hint of that 
view in the weekly cabinet. com- 
munique or at a briefing by an 
Israeli official. 

The communique quoted Mr 
Peres as restating Israel's long- 
standing policy linking the depth 
of an Israeli withdrawal to the ex- 
tent of peace promised by Syr- 
ia. A government official said the 
Prime Minis ter, who has made 
a deal with Syria a top priority 
since taking over in November 
from the assassinated Yitzhak 
Rabin, also linked the timetable 
for a withdrawal to the speed with 
which peace is enacted, saying: 
“He won't agree to a slow peace 
and a fast, quick withdrawal/ 1 

The Syrians had shown some 
understanding for Israel's de- 
mand for economic arrange- 
ments in a peace deal, the official 
said. Israel has said it wants trade 
and tourism with Syria. The 
two sides, he added, had agreed 
to hold more comprehensive 
talks than in the past “If we have 
a problem on a specific issue, we 
can still make progress on the 
other issues." he said. 


Judge to rule on Israeli’s 
plea to ‘die with dignity’ 


Victory sign: An Arafat supporter declares his interest at a rally in Qalqilia, West Bank 


Jerusalem (AP) — A judge in 
Tel Aviv yesterday ordered doc- 
tors not to use support systems 
to preserve the life of a former 
fighter pilot until he rules on the 
man's request to “die with 
dignity". 

District Judge Moshe Talgam 
issued the injunction not to 
connect Itai Arad to a respira- 
tory system for the next seven 
days until his final decision is 
published, said Mr Arad’s 
lawyer, Yitzhak Hoshen. 

Euthanasia is illegal in Israel. 

Photograph: Jacqueline But Israeli courts have allowed 


doctors some discretion in how 
they treat terminally ill patients. 

"It is a matter of value and 
most judges will take the easy 
way out and say no fto eu- 
thanasia). But I'd like to hope 
that the injunction ruling indi- 
cates that we are going to see 
some more intervention from 
the court," Mr Hoshen said. 

Mr Arad. 47, has amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, and is seeking 
court intervention to prevent 
treatment that would prolong his 
life in order to “die with digni- 
ty", Mr Hoshen said. 
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Taiwan braces for fresh tension with China 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

Taiwan’s President, Lee Tenji- 
hui. spoke yesterday of his 
hopes for “further break- 
throughs'* in relations with 
China, despite widespread 
expectations that the mainland 
will resume provocative military 
manoeuvres near the island in 
the run up to Taiwan's first 
folly-democratic presidential 
elections in March. 

In Peking, the Chinese Pres- 
ident, Jiang Zemin, reiterated 
the mainlan d's hardline position 
that any attempt to block 
Taiwan's reunification with the 


mainland would fail. “The Chi- 
nese people will eliminate all 
interference and accomplish 
the reunification of the moth- 
erland," he said in a message 
broadcast on state television's 
main evening news. 

President Lee also said: 
“China must be united and ... 
iLs people should become amal- 
gamated.” But he added that 
1996 would be “a year to expand 
Taiwan's international pres- 
ence”. a comment that will in- 
furiate Peking, which is still 
smarting after Mr Lee’s June 
visit to the United States. 

The outlook for Sinolaiwaa 
relations over the next few 


months is bleak, given Peking’s 
determination to undermine 
public support for Mr Lee 
before the unprecedented poll. 

Reports in Hong Kong last 
month said the People’s Liber- 
ation Army was planning to 
restart war games in February, 
including precision aerial bomb- 
ing off the Taiwan coast. Mr 
Lee, viewed by China as a sup- 
porter of cfe facto indepen- 
dence for the island stale, is the 
firm favourite in opinion polls 
to win the presidential race. 

In separate remarks to a re- 
ligious group, Mr Lee urged 
China to “adopt pragmatic ap- 
proaches” to the relationship. 


Tab van’s Prime Minister, 
Lien Chan, added his weight to 
Mr Lee's conciliatory com- 
ments, and repeated calls for a 
resumption of bilateral talks be- 
tween Taipei and Peking. 

“It is useless for both skies to 
merely exchange verbal mes- 
sages in the air .. . It’s most im- 
portant to resume talks as soon 
as possible,” Mr Lien said yes- 
terday. Peking halted talks be- 
tween the two sides in June 
because of Mr Lee’s US trip. 

A measure of the deteriora- 
tion in relations coaid be seen 
at the weekend, when Taiwan’s 
Transport Ministry was 
reported to be urging direct 


exchange of weather data with 
mainland China. At present, 
Taiwan obtains meteorological 
information about China from 
US and Japanese consulting 
companies, the Taipei-based 
China Times said. 

Quiet diplomacy is the last 
thing on Peking's mind, how- 
ever, as it gears up for Taiwan’s 
presidential election. The Chi- 
nese government's bellicose 
military exercises and sabre- 
rattling appeared to pay off in 
December's parliamentary elec- 
tions in Taiwan. Mr Lee’s rul- 
ing Kuomintang (KMT) party 
only narrowly retained its ma- 
jority. with its share of the vote 


falling to 46 per cent The 
emerging pro-reconciliation 
New Party, in contrast, tripled 
its number of seats. 

The election came after 
months of intimidation by Chi- 
na. Its attempt to frighten vot- 
ers from supporting Mr Lee's 
KMT or the pro-independence 
Democratic Progressive Party 
culminated at the end of No- 
vember with heavily publicised 
military manoeuvres in what 
Peking termed the “war-zone” 
off its east coast Television 
showed amphibious landings 
and extensive firepower, to 
press borne Peking's message 
that it reserves the right to 


invade what it considers a rene- 
gade province if Thiwan moves 
to independence. Last June, the 
Chinese military conducted 
missile tests into the sea just 
north of the island. 

Peking’s tactics are increas- 
ingly polarising public opinion 
in Taiwan. The DPP's share of 
the vote held steady in the par- 
liamentaiy elections, but the 
party’s leaders had hoped For a 
better performance before Chi- 
na embarked on its strategy of 
confrontation. Other voters 
<fr ii fp »d their allegiance from the 
KMT to the New Party, which 
was founded by breakaway 
KMT hardliners who want di- 


alogue with the mainland over 
possible future reunification. 
The New Party is exploiting 
widespread fears that continued 
tension across the Taiwan Strait, 
which has caused a stock mar- 
ket collapse. could affect the 
eland’s huge trade and invest- 
ment business with- the 
mainland. _ 

Ordinary mainland Chinese, 
bombarded with official pro- 
paganda, are mostly unaware of 
Ujeradical reforms to Taiwan's 
political system since the late 
1980s. In the space of less than 
a decade, the island has moved 
from an authoritarian military 
regime towards democrat 



No 47: Socks 

print Washington shops still of- 
fer a variety of Socks items, in- 
cluding T-shirts, greeting cards, 
soft toys and books, though they 
are interspersed with Newt 
Gingrich paper dolls and such. 

Socks became the first cat in 
the White House in 12 years 
when the Clintons moved from 
Arkansas in January 1993. He 
is known to enjoy chasing mice 
and taunting spiders, and is re- 
ported to have dug up a flower 
bed or two. In one of “his” ear- 
ly books, "Socks Coes to Mish- 


it’s a gas: Plumes of steam rising in front of the famous Macy's department store. Few New Yorkers know where the steam comes from 


Why stories about the steam are a lot of hot air 


A recent night in New York 
City. It is so cold they have 
turned off the yuletide lights on 
the Empire State Building that 
bathe the top two tiers in red 
and green, and transformed it 
instead into an upturned icicle 
of glacier blue. The comput- 
erised Christmas display across 
the street from my office build- 
ing. all moving parts and record- 
ed carols, has stuttered to 3 
petrified halt. The pavements, 
though, are scalding. 

All year, even in the worst 
summer heatwaves, you can 
see it in New York. But it is nev- 
er more obvious than on Arc- 
tic nights such as these. Steam. 

It seeps in clouds from the 
gaps around a thousand man- 
hole covers: it escapes in tiny 
wisps from cracks between the 
stones in the sidewalk and small 
fissures in the tarmac in the 
street; or it rushes noisily in 
great plumes from stove-pipes 
driven into the ground by city 


workmen — usually in the mid- 
dle of busy road junctions, to 
cause maximum gridlock. 

For visitors from abroad, it is 
part of the magic that makes 
New York New York, like the 
yellow cabs or the skyline. If you 
have not been here, you have 
surely seen it in the old gang- 
ster movies - the scene under 
the rattling tracks of the ele- 
vated subway with the swirl of 
mist around the mobster s car. 

But what is it. this steam'.’ Can 
New York be so full of sin that 
Hell is right there, beneath the 
concrete crust? Or what Lerri- 
ble machinery is at work be- 
neath us. giving Gotham its 
pulse, that no one has ever told 
us about? 

“Alligators making tea" is 
the answer I offered our five- 
year-old son when he enquired 
as to its origin. He knows the ex- 
planation is daft, but seems 
satisfied, enjoying the fantasy of 
a million alligators going about 
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their business under the rity and 
ceaselessly boiling kettles. He 
peers down gratings and the 
steel doors of cellar shafts look- 
ing for snouts, just in cose. 

Ask resident New Yorkers 
about the steam and chances are 
you will not gel a convincing re- 
ply. 1 have been answered with 
shrugs - so what if the streets 
steam? they have always 
steamed - or with a variety of 
implausible suggestions. 

Among these, the most pop- 
ular is that it comes from the 
subway trains. As far as I know, 
they p are electric these days, and 
1 have never seen so much as a 
hint of steam in any of the sta- 
tions. Next come the sewers. 
Human waste may be tepid. Per- 
haps it has a tendency to fer- 
ment on its way to the ocean. 
But since when did it boil? 


Here, then, are the facts: the 
sandstone and mud of Man- 
hattan island are threaded 
through not only with train 
funnels, telephone wires, bullion 
vaults, car parks and such like, 
but with a 103-mile-long 
labyrinth of steel piping cany- 
ing highly-pressurised. 400- 
degee-hot steam. 

Operated by Con Edison, 
the power company that keeps 
city’s bulbs burning, the pipes 
make up the largest steam- 
heating network in the world. 

With giant boilers located 
around Manhattan, the system 
delivers steam to heat in the 
winter and power air-condi- 
tioning in the summer, to some 
2.200 office buildings, including 
the one I am in now, from be- 
low Wall Street all the way up 
to 97Lh Street in the north. 


It has been servicing New 
York for more than a centuiy. 
The first to lay pipes was the 
Steam ' Heating and Power 
Company, formed in 1879 by a 
Wallace Andrews, who subse- 
quently merged his business 
with a rival, the New York 
Steam Company. The initials 
NYS Co can still be seen 
stamped on some of the man- 
hole covers. The first customer 
in 1882 was the United Bank 
Bidding in the financial district. 
The company prospered as 
building owners opted to take 
its service rather than install 
boilers of their own. 

Thus the system is of a cer- 
tain age and leaks a little. 
Where the steam is escaping 
only slowly’ beneath Manhat- 
tan's teeming avenues, it tends 
to create dangerous bulges in 
the tarmac, which eventually 
cave in to create deep pot- 
holes. These demand visits by 
the city's wonderfully desig- 


First feline 
daws his way 
back to the top 


While Bill and Hfilaiy Clinton 
have had their ups and downs 
in the opinion polls in their 
three years in the White House, 
the First Cat, Socks, appears to 
have maintained his populari- 
ty while keeping a low profile. 

Until the holiday season be- 
gan, Socks, a blade cat named 
for his white paws, hadn’t been 
seen in public for a while. But 
the appearance of Christmas 
trees throughout the While 
House, festooned with glisten- 
ing, dangling ornaments from 
across the nation - plus an in- 
flux of children who came to 
hear President Clinton read 
“Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas” - have brought the famous 
feline into the open again. The 
children all wanted to see Socks, 
and he obliged by sitting on Mrs 
Clinton's lap and purring. 

So far as could be seen, tie 
didn’t knock over any trees or 
break any ornaments. But 
White House “insiders", ac- 
cording to the less- than -reliable 
Weekly World News* say Socks is 
a menace to many of the na- 
tion’s treasures. The cat, ac- 
cording to the tabloid, has 
destroyed antique furniture, 
paintings, china and historic 
documents worth thousands of 
dollars. 

Suggesting that “this demon 
with whiskers” be turned into “a 
nice fur hat”, the paper claims 
Socks’s offences include claw- 
ing and urinating on a Jove seat 
brought from Paris by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1804; chewing the 
corners off a Persian rug given 
to Abraham Lincoln by the 
King of Siam in 1860; using the 
Revolutionary War hero Paul 
Revere 's wooden leg as a 
scratching post; and eating 
three stars off the first Ameri- 
can flag, made by Betsy Ross. 

Perhaps it is all Republican 
propaganda, or disinformation 
by dog-lovers. After all, Socks 
gets fan letters from around the 
country, and sends out thank- 
you notes signed with a paw 


Photog,raDh: Mike Beating 


nated "Jolt Elimination Teams’". 

In August 1989. a pipe ex- 
ploded beneath the Gramercy 
Park neighbourhood, propelling 
a geyser cf scalding mud and 
rock 18 storeys high. The erup- 
tion killed three, injured two 
dozen and led to the evacuation 
of hundreds of families. The 
event was all the more calami- 
tous as it hurled large amounts 
of asbestos into the environ- 
ment. Since then. Con Edison 
has stripped asbestos, now 
known to be carcinogenic, from 
pipes and manhole covers. 

So grave a disaster might, you 
might have thought, dispelled 
the riddle of the city's steam for 
good. Perhaps New Yorkers 
just have short memories. Either 
that or they prefer mystery to 
reality. One thing is for certain: 
the next lime I fee] the pave- 
ment boiling beneath my feet, 
I will be out of here. 

David Usbome 



Socks: Did he break the 
Reagans* china? 

ingioru The Diary of America’s 
First Cat", he “confesses” to 
breaking Nancy Reagan’s chi- 
na to relieve boredom. 

With the holiday season 
winding down and the enter- 
taining almost over. Socks can 
be expected to retreat to the pri- 
vate world he shares with 15- 
y ear-old Chelsea Clinton. 

Gone, at least until the 19% 
presidential election gets into 
fufi swing, are the days when he 
would venture on to the White 
House lawn (only to be besieged 
by photographers) or climb 
atop a podium bearing the seal 
of the President of the United 
Stales fa man who is allergic to 
cats). 

Maryann Bird 


Take a car and five to France for £10 
with the % independent and P&Olik 

European Femes 



W e would like to invite you to 
start the New Year with a 
bargain break - a day trip to 
France with a car plus five pas- 
sengers for just £10. 

We have teamed up with P&O 
European Ferries to offer Inde- 
pendent readers a range of bar- 
gain saltings departing from either 
Dover or Portsmouth which may 
be taken until April 2, 1996. 

The Dover destination is Calais 
and the Bartsmouth sailings will 
arrive at Cherbourg and Le 
Havre. Both towns are ideal for 
shopping, sight -seeing and 
gourmet eating and would make 
excellent bases for a short stay. 

Day trip departures from Sun- 
day to Fridays, until 15 February, 
1996, cost £10 for a car and up to 
five passengers. Each extra pas- 
senger costs £1 and foot passen- 
gers also p3y just £1. 

Day trip departures from 
Portsmouth on Friday nights and 
Dover on Saturdays cost £2fl for 
a car and up to five passengers. 
The cost of extra passengers and 
foot passengers remains un- 
changed. 

Sailings from 16 February up till 
2nd April, 1996, are £10 per car 
and £1 per passenger or £20 per 
nger for Sat- 
in Dover or Fri- 


day night sailings from 
Portsmouth. 

If you prefer to make an 
overnight stay in France, the cost 
of a 60-hour excursion is £39 for 
a car and up to five passengers. Ex- 
tra passengers pay £4 each. Friday 
night departures from Portsmouth 
and Saturday departures from 
Dover are subject to a £10 sur- 
charge. These prices do not in- 
clude accommodation. 

Tb qualify for these bargain 
prices you must collect Idur dtf- 
ferendy numbered tokens from 
the six we are publishing this 
week. Today we are publishing to- 
ken one and we will give full de- 
tails of how to take atlvamage of 
this offer later this week. 
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1: Richard Burdett and Liam O'Connor 
in the first of a new series profiling the powers 
®hind the scenes, Jonathan Glancey focuses on 
0 men who are shaping today's urban landscape 

A tale of two cities : 
ancient and modern 
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face, men and women are at 
work steering commissions for 

S^ ufldin8s and new city 
developments into right and 
wrong hands. 

. fhSlf*: bnUding process 
has become so complex in our 
plurahstic and legislation-laden 
society, experts and advisers of 
one sort or another are increas- 
ingly needed and relied on to 
recommend what should and 
could be done. 

Only 60 years ago, an 
inspired businessman like 
Frank Pick, legendary chief 
executive of the internationally 
admired London Passenger 
Transport was, almost single- 
handedly, able to commission 
new buddings, to reconstruct 
and extend great chunks of the 
capital, with remarkably little 
interference. 

In 1995, the inspectors from 
English Heritage will be down 
on you like a hocf of hand- 
craned bricks if you so much as 
paintyour door a non-standard 
colour. There maybe aesthetic 
logic in such microscopic regu- 
lation, but it does make build- 
ing afresh for our own era a 
pernickety and increasingly 
arcane business. 

So, when John Guxnmer, 
Secretary of Slate for the Envi- 
ronment wants to examine a 
new edge-of-town superstore 
development or the City of 
London derides to investigate 
die possibilities of building rad- 
ical new designs within the con- 
fines of its famous square mile, 
who do they turn to for advice? 

To a new breed of architec- 
tural adviser such as Richard 
Burdett director of the Archi- 
tecture Foundation, and to 
Liam O’Connor, John Cum- 
mer's counsel at the DoE 

Both Burdett 40, and O’Con- 
nor, 33, are relatively youthful 
voices in the cumbersome world 
of planning and building. Both 
trained, but have not practised, 
as architects: both are full of 
energy and are as diplomatic as 
they are determined to see 
Britain abound in architectural 
and urban excellence. 


fa?ade of ft* Burdett 

ana u Connor represent oppo- 
site views on bow contemporary 

age** 

BurdeU’s Architecture Foun- 
dation (established in 1992} is, 
at core, the voice of the new 
avant-garde establishment. Its 
goard of trustees includes Sir 
Kichard Rogers (chairman), 
Nicholas Serota, director of 
the Tale Gallery. Alan Yentob, 
controller of BBC1. and 
Andreas Whittam-Smith, for- 
mer editor of the Indepe nden t, 
who established this newspa- 
per s commitment to the arts 
and architecture. 

The foundation, currently 
considering where to move 
next, has its home in the Econ- 
omist Building in London’s St 
James s. This is an appropriate 
home as the building (in fact, it 
is a complex of buildings raised 
on a miniature plaza), designed 
by Peter and Alison Smithson, 
was die first of its era (the early 
Sixties) to prove that 
unashamedly Modern archi- 
tecture could be beautifully 
resolved, handsomely finished 
and located in the very heart of 
one of the most elegant and his- 
toric areas of central London. 

Burdett’s proposition is 
exactly that Intelligent modern 
architecture is no King Kong 
set on ripping up old city cen- 
tres. On the contrary, it can be 
a handmaiden to history, bring- 
ing fresh blood and vigour into 
dedining towns and cities. 

The foundation is different 
from, say, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which is a 
professional lobby group repre- 
senting the interests of qualified 
and practising architects. Inter- 
estingly, the very existence of 
Burdett’5 foundation has 
encouraged the RIBA to 
develop its burgeoning Archi- 
tecture Centre, a place where 
the public at large is being 
encouraged to discover archi- 
tecture, to meet its practitioners 
and to have a say in its future. 

The Architecture Founda- 
tion pushed itself into the pub- 
lic eye wih a series of exhibi- 
tions looking at the work of the 
best young European archi- 
tects and ways in which the city, 
and London in particular, 
might best be developed. 

City Changes, a glamorous 


exhibition held in the Royal 

Exchange in the City of Lon- 
don, was a very convincing 
demonstration of how the lat- 
est architecture is improving 
rather than undermining both 
the character and the prof- 
itability of (he capital. 

Burdett had previously run 
the 9H Gallery in Marylebone. 
where the work of talented, if 
obscure, young architects from 
around the world was the sta- 
ple diet.. While this enterprise 
was fascinating, it could only 
ever appeal to a veiy select 
audience. In the face of criti- 
cism from his 9H colleagues, 
Burdett chose to become a 
player on a much bigger stage. 

This has paid off. The Archi- 
tecture Foundation co-ordinated 
the inspired “Future of Croy- 
don” exhibition in 1993, showing 
thousands of local people how 
their much-mocked Modem 
town centre could become a 
thing of practical beauty. 

Since then, Burdett has been 
one of the judges for the design 
of the new Tate Gallery of 
Modem Art He was naturally 
very pleased when Jacques 
Heizog and Pierre de Meuron, 
two of the European architects 
assiduously promoted by the 
9H Gallery, won the day. 

Currently, Burdett is mas- 
terminding a string of public 
discussions to be held at Cen- 
tral Methodist Hall, Westmin- 
ster next summer on the future 
of London. A high-profile 
series, the events will be tele- 
vised and lead, hopefully, to 
some concrete proposals for 
the revitalisation of Europe’s 
one and only, hopelessly dereg- 
ulated capita] city. 

If Burdett has the ear of the 
new avant-garde establishment, 
1 Jam O’Connor is the practical 
conscience of the traditionalist 
lobby. O’Connor rose from the 
ranks as a lecturer at the Prince 
of Wales’s Institute of Archi- 
tecture. He has been a mainstay 
of the Prince’s architectural 
Summer schools in Italy and is 
a fervent and energetic propo- 
nent of the compact, high- 
density dty modelled on clas- 
sical principles, many of them 
rooted in Renaissance Italy. 

His romantic approach to 
history is matched by an ability 
to make history work today. I 
have watched, for example, a 



class of his students at the 
Prince of Wales’s Institute 
develop a theoretical proposal 
for a new Tcscu superstore in 
south London into a small mas- 
terpiece of traditional urban 
planning. 

O’Connor has gone on (n be 
John Gummer's official archi- 
tectural adviser. So when we 
hear Gummcr launch into a 
reasoned and utterly convincing 
case for the restriction of edge- 
of-town and oul-of-town retail 
developments (land-gobbling 
superstores in particular), we 
are hearing the thoughtful 
voice of Uam O'Connor. It is 
not that John Gummer has not 
thought these things through 
(he has), but that O’Connor is 
able to frame the issues accu- 
rately and to provide the 
ammunition necessary with 
which to fight the battle for (he 
future ofbeautiful British cities 
and well-tended count tyside. 

Currently, O’Connor is 
devising a scheme for the rede- 
velopment of the site of Gum- 
mer’s DoE The DoE is famous 
for being one of the ugliest 
modem buildings in Britain. 

What O’Connor proposes is 
that once the concrete lowers 
are razed, the site should be 
returned to a traditional street 
pattern, but employing archi- 
tecture in a variety of comple- 
mentary styles. 

Where Burdett and O’Con- 
nor disagree, although both 
are too diplomatic to do that in 
public (parity because each 
knows the other has a point), is 
over the question of bow build- 
ings should look. In many other 
respects they agree on how our 
rides might be developed in a 
more compact, more environ- 
mentally sound and more 
glamorous way. 

Between them, they have the 
ears of the old guard and the 
avant-garde. Perhaps if they 
were united or merged by some 
miraculous process into one 
person, the silly divisions that 
continue to exist between the 
modem and traditionalist lob- 
bies would be bridged and the 
CSty Resplendent would become 
a compelling and understand- 
able goal for all of us. 

fe in Gak^pro fifes Jov Jotdine. Top: Liam O’Connor, the practical conscience of the traditionalist lobby Photograph: Edward Webb 

crown prince of the art dealers Bottom: Richard Burdett, believes intelligent modem architecture can reinvigorate cities Photograph: John Lawrence 
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ZUXBhmeHbi&dZSO 

B.P0ST1O (15) A poet hdps a postman to 
non a beautiful bar-maid. Sh^esteayAvatae 
MGMZ10.525.&2S 

• HE SOin CUBSE (U) A w»4)el>e»er nmsi 
stand in for Santa. Odecn ffisr£n/62Cl&45 
WESCI&HltTIBaS) Rematch ibedao*: 
Amrrtmn nnirt. Odea I Messsmae &2S 
»KBN ms (15) Clime* mngster ttaffler. 
Oodb Mb* End LOO. 330. 60S. 8.40 
IHEnoOia (IS) A CIA agent CoDoasa 
wotidte traBiemid ammsm to Ftapm. 
'MmNWM5 

^ lWWI WM m (U)Ai «mteda t lM Xe^°P 
c(fc Mii i*rwwdly)ci«Ota8»d 
Il ± PatanCc, H ocxdera MOU 1Z2S, Z30 
•lRRSBSCS(PO)lHe Hohranfemfyaie 
m (fee need of a mimde »beo the myswiew 

330; Warner Hfcc EM Z30, 450 
rat IK THAT 8nB5(l8)A»ioiem fiahgjs 
detamined » reaeim hit dengUer. ftm 
4X6,835 

•7DBER)Kri5)Nbaie Ksfanutsteis./Iea^A' 
MGM 13a 3.45, dia S4ft a*m Atonw 
Locate Septan 535, 835; Warner Bter End 
lift 33a 530, 830 

0—M BP— taW gragfe^ mSar 
pi twmrwmtheiaw wo tt ^si i nilinilft WdlKi 
Hfcn End 7Jft 9.40 

• nsiRORG HEBOB (PG)A gyear-oMb^r 


W3Kar 2jQS.43a 7Jn.935 

• HE B9ML SBSPECB ( 18) Bn fawn Wow 
phn another eritne wft2st m cuaody. «*«* 
£rrn UGM 2*6, 430. ^ tKaner\ Wet 
fiKM35.405.i3.920 

• » WW B TOE CUBS (TO) Kmb Reei« 

jtut Odeaa M czbbk. IdiasurSQun* 535 

HHEBBGHTS1BUI6(I8) ACSrisfenaod^ 

mfemaanfeBstbralhmbayaniatcmper- 

ihaner. Pfcc UGM 13ft A45, Mft W0 
asm 0171 oaptwbaentKi 

Kuftjsan axaa<U8SS9l; Clapbmn Ham* 

MSSBisssa 

assssisKssaBas^i 

ead% HGU4J73S6I: anRedwyM* 

ISMSSfSSSSf 

d/*t ■fioMtao Ii*GM ■«< IXB£ Odcm 

E&ssszsssisr 

4374341 

REPERTORY KNEHAS 

BBWqyaB HampstedTifeeNW* 

gS^S(PG)Uq«C.f*»“ 

(tnSaa + TVagSIeep(U) 

HFf&mdi Bank SBPf® 

Hfljd N2 (01 81-883 2 ^3J) 


OU»ton (IS) 7pm 


naiCECXMUS lacaur PI 10171*37 S181) 
Spanking The Monkey (18) 130pm Caning- 
too J 18) 4pm Ihe Pfano 1 151 &30pm The Big 
Bfae(15)!*w« 

BO CBfl«Kmgsfard Hgh St (<K71-2W6t>77) 
Babe fU) Jpnt, -UEpm. Shausiw 

Iliad (15) 6 15pm. 8.45pm 


THEATRE 


WEST END 

unmet*— M Sun /3/: Tun HJ: Pp 

Thn. 16] : Fri, f7 ): Sal 

BLOoetutcmes 

Aoenir aiming Cram Road. WC2 (0171-369 
1733) 4b LekrSqiTbtl Ct RxL Mon-Sat 7A5, |5] 
300, [71 400. £93fM2730. 

8000T 

Strand Aldwych. WC (0171-930 88CO) 

■& QjwenJ Garden. Toe-Tta 800. Fri 530 A 

83a s« 500 4 &3ajl] 40a £M28^L 
COS 

NewLandax Drrny Lane. WC2 (0171-405 
0072) o- Coveffl Gznfcn.'HoBmm. Mcn-Sat 
7.4S.pi7JZ0a2O5a£3a 

COWOTTIU tt BOOHS 

JuSb McKenzie in Abn AsckboKn^amiedy. 
GMprfShancdbnqrAn imr 77 (0171^94 
S0S5)«FkzCke. MmKSal73a {qi7]Z0a 
tnhiln. 1830434. 


VnOSoeOram and George fiath mmiaL 
Oumiiiji ntnWmnrr PsrOi im Street. WC2 
(0171-369 173Z)-»Leic So. MonSel 73a 
J4|7] Z0a«adsZMm.£lM2<. 

ewer R» n» 

MneeEdumt Old CotnfHoa Street. W3 
(0171-734 8951 J-eLefcSqnba Q Rd. Mon- 
SK7A5. [7] 3J)ae«fe34Mi,£l L5(M3a 
DBBFBWT 

Belinda Lang and Kevin McNally star. 

Savoy Snaoi(836 8888) * Cher X MOD-Pi 
&0Q, Sal 8J5,[4j 230, f7) 500, 2151 

BEAD SOOT 

Richard Harm’s ifcriDer. 

jShaRedrmv Avttmc. W) (0171-W4 
JD7D) O 1 Pice Cm Mcn-Fri 800, Sat 5JB & 

SJ5. [5]Macnds27Jah,JB^3L 

BOOT DUOS HWOBHB 

^BcfeuCattaBneareetWClOlTl-^M 

STITi'cc 379 4444) -e- Ccwem Garden. U» 

Fii SOI Sal 500& SJtt |4i3JHS-£lk5a 

IKDOCSSSOFUlf! 

InhnSfehaert Jacobean nagply. 


369 i736)-©-LeicSq.Ma&Sal7^p J*L 

7JW).15|7l23a«I*^J aB . £7 - 5 ®’ £,! '- 

(UEHEBBSKU. 

^jJtoSB73ai4S7ima(W2S. * 
^|^S?Lmm.WC2 (0171369 

Ssssssasssr 

rmatao 

(0171-839 4401 J'O EnteilsmenLMoftSB 

sj».Hm[7i 3jafwai 

VtUMBUSE 


£ 2 ^ 8 ESRSSS& 


>^ vn « ) _‘n«redi3mGaaitltDHLW] ( 0171 - 

41tf6DfiO) l O’E*Q R 4 MoD ^“ , ^I 4 8 , l 

3JB,£10-£Z73a 

ff fflyareBtWg 

5g45^PiecCiB. M<»Sa7Ja PI SOO. 
ends3Fcb.J8-i34. 


nsm 

Revival offtny Johnson'idew cranoly. 
MrtfibrtsSi ManmiL3ne,WCZ(017!- 
836 SlZZJ-eLacSqCharii^X. Mon-Sal 
73a |51|7|3O0, ends 27 Jan. X5-£2Z5a 

BOUI IB 

■Rmi Stoppard’s latest with Namh Cusack. 
*Si«ycfcAld»ycb.WC2(0171-41660CCVcc 
536 2428) ■©■ Hotom Moo-Sal 73tt HH7J 
300, aids 6 Jan. £10- £25. 

UrWECTOSCAUS 
JB Priestley^ thriller. 

Gmi* CZaring Got Raid. WC2(0)7)-»4 
50851-0 Lex Sq. Moo-Fri 7.45. Sat S.15. |4| 
23a PI SJ», enth 30 Mm. £9-0450. 

By gw 

Brian Gordey as the Ibauics entertainer. 

Victoria AifeeeVlaoria Street, SW1 (0171- 
834 1317) BR/O Vuaoda. Moo-SM 73tt 
[4J7] 3JM.OZSO-JDO. 

LESMSEBUliS 

Afear Shaflcsbunr Are (434 0W9) O- Pine 
Ore. Mon-Sal 730, [5] 1 71 23a C7-£30. 

mcuMua 

Jcnv Hennan'i roroanuc ntusjci 
FSeeaOy DemnaaSt (0171-369 1734) 

O Picc Ore. Mrm-Sat 7.45.14)j713J». 11750- 

czsa 

TEMISIHflWlia 

rtttr Hall ifiiecis Alan Brnes in Ihscn. 
7temrA9«dHaynia7ket.SWl (0171-930 
SfflO) O Picc Cbn. Moo-Sat 7.45, [4]|7] 30a 
ends 6 J»n. £10- £26. 


1 743. (4tT7| 30a £850-£30. 


Theatre RopaL DnayLant Catenae Saecu 
WC210I71 -494 5060) -O-Cownt Garden. 
Mon-Sal' 

HE 


St Martin "i West Street. WC2 (0171-836 14431 
b LeicScj. Moa-Sat 800, [3] 245, [7] 5itl, £8- 
£22 

ROM. M10ML HEBE: 

Ofirierr 

AUfcWSfcjicSero MBhW producrion of 
SonJhetm’s moskaL thoifiht 7.15. 
lMtbOK 

tawMzMUtad 

73U 


fcsDpdac«»nrs 


Bctaari H Deborah Htanert pmfadiOfl. 
TuratM 7.00. 

Lvoriwn; £130-0250. Ofivicr tUSOEXL 
Cooestoc £l(££145 l 0. Day seals from 1 0am. 
Snub Bank (0171-928 2252) « tttrerfoa 

mblmwii iiiEiriniriw 

The Barbican: 

ACkhtnasCmJlan Judge's pwfaction of 
Dickens' ok. ’Surighi 7.15. 

The lb- 

hki Hymn'S nape hUicai drama. Hjmghl 
7.15. 

B^tvean Theaiif J6-£24. The PiU iltt-fl h. 
Barbican Ccdre, EC2 (0171-638 8891) e 
Barixcan/MbmsBie. 

ojsra 

London FaBabm Aigfi Street, W 1 (0171- 

494 50285038) ■©■OifprrlCiic. Mon-Sal 7J0. 

PlPiuaaooL 

HEP«ara«0FH£0Pau 

HeUajeey's H^nuika. SW1 (017WM 
5400)0 Rec Cat Mo^Sat 7.45. J4I7] 3JB. 
£9-£3U 

mSONSCBlBUnH 

Mnstol parodyrfthe sbHTV series. 

nMmkShafiahuy Awsinc. W1 (0171-494 

5040) Oita Ore. Mon-Thn&Oa Fri & Sol 

ft45. [7] 6«\ Ou*riddHriBrperf3Jan.4JXt . 

■ehdsl3Jan.J7JW24.ebartypeif£ia' 

raaaHtiKnnnNHPuuET 

Bob Chiton's enh redk-'n^ masical weiOB 

dfUt Hami t 

arfesfmy Shafiesboiy Avemie, WCZ(0l7l' 

3795399) OHoHWIbaaRAMtm^a 

8JE, Fri A Sat 500 & 830, raid* 13 Jan, 19- 
OS. 


HIE KTf OBUSCM SWRl 
RUrMWIiiiehalLSWI (0171-369 ITJSec 
867 UlliOCharingX.1be-Thu8.OI.FriA. 
Sal 531.1 & SJHX p 1 4.HU en* 18 Ra £6-£25. 
aimrsra&TumrKMns au> 

Jonathan Harvey's Uwrputflun Vjvc sMry. 
Critericvi Pec*iljty Drat. Wl (0171-369 
1747) «■ PSarOrt Hie-Sat 8JO. Sun 7JU, |7] 
4lCl.| lj3JO.aiilt3Mflr.I5- £20. 

INESiUKSPEttEREWC 

Satirical Shakespearean revue. 
hrudadk- Suand. WC2 (0171-836 9987) 
BR/e Charii* X. Mon-Fn 8JW, Sat S30 & 
R30.|4|23U.£10-E250. 

SWDJ5HT EXPESS 

AfuBo l iaiTOi WDlon Ra*L SWI (0171-416 
61 (70 1 BR.'O Viaora. Man^Sai 7.45. |3|71 
300. £1230- £30. 

y pKCTpmnnapn 

.4AM Srand.^ WGI0171-344C05S) 
eCh3^XM.'v^745.(5r7].WiX5-n2ai 

raw5Pon»s 

ChOline itMRhl into Edmhurpii dnigcuJuire. 
Amhosodon Weft St. WC2(017I^36M 1 1 1 
4» Leic Sq. Mrm-Fri 800. Sul 63a [4|[7] 

500. loo peril Jan 1. ends 27 Jan. £5-£J63a 

nt&SOKtSUH) 

Rnv Maisden as Long John Silver. 

XbrmtDd Puddle Dock. EC4 (0171 -236 ZU1 ) 
BR.*®- tRadrirurs. Times vaiy- 2 M TZ30& 
7.U0 mem days, cols 13 Jan. £! IJMIMH 
cpncsavaibhle. 

KMirSTBLE-WWASKMI 

Snoaaoilar»rtiho340oog«it^»ny. 

Since ofWdts Cbramy Street, W1 40171-899 
59721 ©• Leic SaRceCirc. Moo-Sal SXO. |4| 
310. (7) 5.(U. out 6 Jan. £1230- £25. 

THE »»» THE WILLOWS 
Alan Bcmctl^ versioii of Grahamc’s novel 
OM I fclteterioo Road, SEI (0171-928 6655) 
BJV& Waterloo. MiwSai 734 |4|[7)ZXL 
ends b Jan. £6.75- £24.75. 

THEWOMMMBUCK 

Fortune Ruadl Street, WC (0171-836 2238) 

«-CovemGaidea/Hoawrn-MQD-Sa80a|31 

30a|7|40a£830-m 


BEYDNDTHE WEST END 

uhebahehs 

The taw Sinead Cusack and Adrian Dunbar in 
Charies Waotb 1 version of Dnm»' eratie 
thriller. Ma»Sk 730pm. mats Sat 130pm, 
ends 3 Feb. £630-£ 173a ames avaOable. 
Almeida Street, N 1 (0171-3594404) 

OAngeL 

GKEMKUIHEUBE 

PnofetOa Pndtlny Sauay and Nicholas Le 
PaiTSt tnPWer Nichofe' comedy. Moo-Sal 
7.4.Spm,tn4lsSai230p<n,ends3Fcb.£725- 
£1554 cracs available. Croon! Iffl, SE10 
(P1S1-85S7755) BK.Ore«t«vidl 
UUWETREETKB01E - 

TU Statafl UnoieH mb Kale OWara 

aara in GB Slaw’s prophetic comic tartaw. ' 
Mm-Sat 7.45pm, math Sal, 4, 1 1 Jan. 230pm. 
cndt27Jan.f)-£i25aoooRavai1]bte. 
Oarcncs Street. Rrdmwid.TW9 (018 1-940 
3633) Richmond. 

TBCfCtfMJJK 

Hies Rtm Nana Muhkadtmal tekabnof tales 
from the Jewish stoiytelline tioap: Bestn 
lellers. Mon-Sat 8|aii. mats Sal 4pm, 3. 1 a 1 7 ~ 
Jan,2pm,(t»perfl Jan), ends 2U Jan. £7^03, 
pay vhatyou can Mon & mat Sal. cooes 
nibble. Mbum High Road, NW6(0l7l- 
33BI«B)*kamm. 
TRSOEKHALSTMiraDERT- : 

Jjdunri fee BesmtA Robot McKr* ley® Jack 
, in SuaUonfMrt»1aome anatufjoaio. Mew" 
Sat 2. 15pm, Thu -Sa 7. L5pn umfl 1 1 Jan,'ihen 
TTm-Sat & Moo i I5p« (. nopetfc IS, 22 Jan), 
ends 27 Jan. £4-£lZ coocsC-ib. 

Gerry RalDcsSquaie, EI5 (0181-534 0310) 
Stratford. 


TOWBM 

Tie Ja«l( Book IOplmg’i«orits are recreated in 
a production by Thn So^jle,^ Times vary, ends 
27Jan.£ 14. cones £73a The Cin, SE1 (0171- 
928 63631 BRJ© Wuerioo. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Avlssburv 


BKOBWBHBEGMnWSSS 

Mlbm tahtadUeml Indudes 

wort hyDurcr, Tiepolo and Boucher. Mtm- 
Sal !0Bn-5f«n.Sua2pn>-5fnn, ends 21 lan. 

£Z cones £1. Gnndi Street (01296-331441) 

Bath 

NjnXON.CB(TKOfTWTOGBtfH l (BPS 
Tka8PS13Wi«anBaltahiMtlBBriWdr 

l fviiiAu mMTtkjiuuiup wort by Eric Hu» aid 
and LtsSksoxk Mon-Son 9 JOnm-SJOpm. 
cods 2 1 Jan. £2-9i cones £1.75. 

The Octagon. Mds>o Street (0L225-46284M 


Brighton 


BEGflHWKSaMUBTGUiaY 
BrkWml hnM Indudea’wrk hy^ Throcr, 
Gxutabie. Sicken and Banden-Moa The, 
Thn A Sail 0 n - 5 p m . ends 28 Jan. hee. 
Onnch Street (01273-603005) 

Bristol 


bwrTfeihWIhniinXancgiatyasaploredby 
eight arthtt. Moo-Sal lOam-Tpo, Sun 
[2nooo-6pni.mifc7Jaa.free. 

Narrow Quay (0117-929 9191) 

London 


ummnFmr 

Mesh Spa* New paintings daaofeed as 
■p^*J»-6gmarioo’. Moo-Fri 10ata-530pm, 
Sat 3 Oam- lpm. ends 7 Jan, free. Dering 
Street. Wl (0171-499 4 100) ■» Bond SL 

■maunm 

•iWirfci m^iMafipralaailpturegfromihe 
Palace of Vfcatmmster. MnhSai 10nn-5pm. 
Sun 2X^en-6pnx mds J4 Jan, bee. Grear 
RinseD Street. WG (0171-636 1SSS) 

-e-Tjocabam Court Rood. 

BxnmDGUim 

Jrt«dffcaa ; Bmp iM fcrBwi firt d rnUX Fl345 
IndudcswmkbyNoUe, Bcdmaa. Ree and 
BarladiMoo-Sun ldgg>-6ppi (nail 8t»n the 
& Wed), ends 2] Jan. £5. cores 031 
8riredcreRd(027J-W0«42)BJV& 
Wdedoo. 

BMHKGKUBH 

JDBMMMdEnirelnttKtih feWalSZS- 
UaiBJwtawmktyBrwer.GTopiusBiid 
Kora. Moo-Fri 1 1 am- 5pm, Sat lOam-ljan, 
cnefc 30 Jan. free. Patman Sqiare, Wl (0171- 
580553.11 -9- MaiWeAreh. 
hi usurer 

sculpture by Hapaabi Mon-Sun 12axra- 
7JQpm (Rf.w«a 9pm). ends 1 8 Feb. £1 30 day 
m*bWp.'n*MaB.SWltai71-S»303647) 
OuraigCrDe^Ptaasfl By Circus. 

MnuLBiuar 

bbmtferfeaBtfBR Rainiiqsa OmnNalksal 
That OKkeocos. Moo-Sai.l0anv6pm (Wed 
until Spin), San 2pm-6psn, end! 10 Mar. £5, 
(£3 Wed 530pro-3pm)Thdalgtr Square, 

WC2 (0171-09 3321) e-Giaiwg Cross. 
'WSMULMRIWGlUBtf. 

KOsd lUabOmay Life and art ofaResency 
con^Mnn^et 1Cbm-6pm,Sai] I2tnts- 
6 pm, enefc 18 Rb, £3. ames C. 

St Martm 1 ! Place, WC2 (01 71-306 0055) 

OCharaosC)oa(LciceaterSqtBtte. 

BOKXOBBVIKIS. 

ta Hfa tt^ DnnringietnHpcqivc. Mem-Sun 
lQan^pm, ends 28 Jan. £450. coots £350. 
Buriingtoo House, PlCCatffly.Wl (0171-439 
7438) -O- Piccsalilly Greos. 


ssranKfiUiERr 

MMlmtal Brens idols and unlided 
painting^. Man-Sun lOsm-apm. ends 7 Jan, 
free. Kenmignm Gardens. W2 (0171-723 
90721 »S«nh KensmgmiLancuter Gate. 
HOEfiaUtBl 

OjnasteMBtDenWvandtacahaMfi^ad 

1530-100 timings, sculpcnre and tapestries 
indwSng worthy Ho&em. HnSarri and 
Rubens. Ends 7 Jan. £5 ,concs £3. 
OgBaSdtPaiiBiDga. dmvinp, prints and 
sculptures. Mon-Sun I0Bm-53Opm,etufc24 
Mar. free. Mmbeudc. SWI (0 17 1 -887 8000} 
6-Pmhco. 

nOOBUttUERIlBSaH 
tataMfean todaTbe an<tf Jam reiipaa 
explored. Mon LSncwo-S JQpm, Iw^un 
10am.S30pm.ends IS Feb. £350. cows £223. 
CitanwcS Road, SW7 (0171-938 8500) ■©■ 
South KenringtcxL 


CLASSICAL 

Booroemoiith 


ESnatGttOBB 

BauvHMfeSpeamqOrdmfraSMBVkaacse 

concert of Johaim Stain. Nicolai and Lchar. 
Today 3pm &. 730pm. £4.95416 l9S. 

Exeter Road (01202-297297) 

Cardiff 


ST OMITS HALL 

B8CMoBriOn4nstreriWdH(MBiNNrih 

WOtres by Stream and Lefaar with RaweTs 
Pram Concerto far the Left Hand and Bolero. 
Tbnjgtn 730pm. £6439. 

The Hayes (D 1222-878444) 

Loncton 


BXBStQUIBUl 

ISONmlarV to; FxnMIfrOme Family concen 
induing music (rean the Stnuiss family. 
■Sxfay 3pm. £6-05. 

Baihiean Centre ECS (017| -638 8891) 

^Monguc/Baibicm 


DANCE 

London 


HMMEBSWTt) APOLLO 

Ssenimci -The She* Irish dance show with a 
score by Bffl Wbdan. Mon-Sa Spa. man 

Sati,Z4Jan2-30pm,erubl0Feb.£l85O- 

£275a Qneen Carnfine Street, W6 (01 71^ 41 6 

nW.FSTMU.WU. 

Et^tatariMsbTMMcnctarBen 

aenenson'sveOTmrflhetradiuooal 

Christmas baDet 1-6 Jan. 7J0pm. mau 2. 6 
Jan, 130pn.£S-£35, lamfly cooes avmbbfc. 
South BmkOmire.SE] (0171-9604342) 
BRjeVtaerioo. 

BOW. OPFSA HOUSE 

RqilBMlEUsMMBn/ZdBalBMMiPUfcr 
Ftederitk Addon dcoMc bill £dc the 

Christmas seasML , Bnighi7J0fin.J2-£49 5ft 

Covem Garden, WG(017l JW 4tfW>^ 
CtnenlGaidcn. 

SlffllBS«EUS 

(a^^BaMCndnbPrekii&v's 
sene re-choreographed by Matthew Hart. 
■Mem-Sat 730pm, tnai 6 Jan, 230pm, eods 6 
'Jan. £5-£30, cows avarlabic.R«eh«y 
Avenue, ECl (0171-278 89I&713 600U) * 
ArgpL 


OPERA 

London 


mtaamBEiH wuiMiiaopfM 
UlltalMCreW Humperdinck's setting of the 
Grimms^ Cmy-ulc. nine m Englsh-tbiiidu 
630pm. £950-0930. South Bank Centre, 
SE1 (0171-9*04242) BIW Vtaerioo. 


POP/JAZZ 

London 


The Manta 'Mr Kfch' and the Lt «>* n 
Swing Dance scoetv lead the hardo ee jump- 
jivery. 100 Oub Gxfced St (HI 71-636 lA.V i 
O- Ori Ore. Tcoiphi 730pm. £6 mans £5- 
tayri 8lW Doris Hay, the New Teumol 
Assembly Qwtr. Cannen Rodney. The Inner 
District Mass Choir, Rev and The Wiichmen 
in a jsspetuhor. lass Cafe Partway N3V1 
(0171-344 0044) -O' Camden Tam. Tonighi 
7pm. £10. 

Geo^ MeM 6 Jetn CMfehi FeetHtmen Paniu 
season begms lor the ponly pt4ymaih. n-Hb 
support bom Ronnie Scott muscular quar- 
Icl Ronnie Sara's Frith Street Wl 101 7 1 -*39 
0M7) ^Tooesibaiu Chun Road. ‘Rrmphi 
9pm. £12. NUS £7. metre £4. 


CLUBS 

London 


HHSntr OFSOMD HaBStS 1 PWIT 
Members only hash with Ruber Sanchez, Tuny 
Humphries. Harvey. Prince» Julia, J«i 
Manh and Scb FcnUnncr nursing hanpwn-i 
■fought IQpnrtam. Gaunt Street SEI (OPI- 
37X652S I Elephant & Castlc.£lZ 
MHlhl)Q^SimOVaV0ljM)£RaffillMD 
Wilh Nicky HoUmrayaod Paul Ham-. 

'Rnught 10pm- 3am. m 3 Charins: Cn « RrvJ. 
WC2 10171 -4394655A* 734 4687) 

«• Ti-rtenham Coun R>sad.£5 


EVENTS 

Croydon 


He He OHM Open Da Ice Culourful env 
Danes and a can of lop skaieis in this show 
Tor all apes. Hatfield Lorcert HaO PnrV Lane 

111181-088929(1 Tunes vary, end. 5 Jan. 

£950£2L5ft cows avadabk- 

London 


Qxutus Utffe Bond StiOrlM sUHffM Si 
Wl (017173U 34511) ■& Osf.'rd Circus Ends 
6 Jan. dwh-nudnieht. free. 

A Ucfet 1 b hnrirtswlr Innovatm: ihspla) 1 for 
Cbnomas and lbc Nw Ymi- Caiuoy UTunf 
EI4 1 U 1 7 1 -222*47X1 Ends In Jan. dusl,-mul- 
mjju. free. 

KafsOmOIBamnAii uxatnpnmism^} 
nasty vision of rife directed hj - the creator of 
,4n^uor. Cnsul Ibkia- SE 19 (filXI- 

7768301 Mun-Sun 4pm (no peris 4 45 
Jan), Tho-Sai 5pm. ends? Jan. £ < ).conts£7. 
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Industrial 
espionage is 
widespread in 
a cut-throat 
world. Keeping 
an eye on 
your PC just 
might save 
your business. 
By Steve 
Boggan 

P icture a scene in which 
a team of highly 
trained security men 
hears that a computer 
containing secret information 
has been stolen by an enemy. 

Taking to the air in a heli- 
copter, the team switches on a 
radio receiver to pick up signals 
from a transmitter hidden inside 
the computer. Closing in, they 
corner their prey, surround him 
and retrieve the computer. The 
thief may be handed over to the 
police or. to spare embarrass- 
ment, allowed to leave. 

No. this is not a script for the 
next James Bond movie. This is 
the world of corporate security 
as seen by some of Britain's 
biggest blue-chip companies. 

The days when the most seri- 
ous threat to travelling execu- 
tives was a drunken evening 
during which trade secrets were 
indiscreetly shared are over. 
Today, business executives are 
routinely bugged, lapped, 
recorded, filmed and conned 
into leaving laptop computers 
unguarded long enough for 
spies to download their con- 
tents. No one can say how 
prevalent industrial espionage 
is, but security companies 
report anecdotal evidence of a 
huge rise in concern over the 
loss of commercial secrets. 

•■We do regular electronic 
sweeps to find intercepts on fax 
machines and bugs in board- 
rooms all over the country,” says 
F&ter Hewitt, European mar- 
keting director for the London- 
based Communication Control 
Systems. “But the biggest con- 
cern seems to be over the loss 
of information from travelling 
businessmen whose laptops are 
stolen or accessed in hotel 
rooms while they’re having din- 
ner in the restaurant” 

Mr Hewitt's firm is negotiat- 
ing with six of Britain's biggest 
companies over the sale of 
tracker devices that can be 
implanted in laptops. They are 
likely to cost in the region of 
£4,500 each - about three times 
the value of the actual computer 
-but the commercially sensitive 
information contained in the 
laptop is often worth far more. 



Hackers at work in the film Sneakers: since the end of the Cold War, state Intelligence agencies have turned their attention to industrial espionage 
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There are reports from the 
United Stales of executives 
offering rewards of up to 
SJ>0,000 for the return of stolen 
laptops. More alarmingly, secu- 
rity companies talk of cases in 
which thieves have demanded 
ransoms of up to S5Q0.Q0U for 
the return of computers. 

“Not many business people 
arc aware of just how vulnera- 
ble they are,” says Gill Upton, 
editor-in-chief of Business Trav- 
eller magazine. “Many execu- 
tives don’t have a password on 
their machine, they don’t use 
encryption [scrambling! pro- 
grams and they often leave lap- 
tops unattended in their hotel 
rooms. They need to be made 
aware of the fact that many 
countries routinely have agents 
in hotels. That innocent-rook- 
ing maid could be working for 
the secret service and she'll 
copy your files as soon as you 
leave your room.” 

Ms Upton tells executives of 
the case of the two French 
businessmen who travelled to 
China to sell a top-secret multi- 
million dollar missile guidance 
system. During the fust day of 
negotiations, their Chinese 


hosts appeared desperate to 
buy the system. At the end of 
the day, the businessmen were 
invited to dinner and advised to 
leave their possessions - includ- 
ing a laptop - with their driver. 

The following day. the Chi- 
nese had completely changed 
(heir stance. They appeared 
totally uninterested in paying 
for plans of the system and the 
businessmen felt they couldn’t 
give them away. Until, with 
hindsight, they" realised they 
already had. 

“With the ending of the Cold 
War, state secret services are 
turning their attentions to 
industrial espionage to give 
their own companies an edge 
on foreign competitors,” says 
Ms Upton. “We tell travellers 
to assume their hotel rooms are 
bugged or their fax messages 
are being intercepted when- 
ever they're on business. Cer- 
tainly they should make that 
assumption whenever they 
travel in America, Ranee, Rus- 
sia, China or Korea.” 

Control Risks, a respected 
security analysis firm, issues 
advice to clients on the pitfalls 
of trading in the former Soviet 


Union. Clients, they say. should 
never hire local people unless 
the prospective employee has 
been vetted and recommended 
by their embassy’s trade sec- 
tion; they should never leave 
any sensitive documents or 
disks unattended; they should 
assume that older ex-govern- 
ment buildings are bugged. 
Things get really sneaky when 
the former KGB gets involved, 
blackmailing executives or sun- 
ply stealing their secrets. 

"Control Risks cites the exam- 
ple of a married businessman 
falling for the charms of a 
beautiful young woman, only to 
be shown an explicit video 
recording of their sexual 
encounter the following day. 
He was subsequently invited to 
co-operate with bis new busi- 
ness partnere. 

But it isn’t jusL old enemies 
who have turned their atten- 
tions to industrial espionage. 
The most commercially dan- 
gerous ally with which to do 
business has proved to be 
France. In 1993, the Indepen- 
dent revealed the existence of a 
French intelligence document 
compiled by the Department of 


Economics, Science and Tech- 
nology which serv ed as a com- 
mercial shopping list for agents, 
a guide to which industrial 
secrets France wanted most 
from her allies. 

The shopping list included 
British helicopter technology 
from Westland, solid-rocket 
booster technology, satellite 
research and information about 
high-definition . televisions, 
where European companies 
lagged far behind America 
. It also ordered French intel- 
ligence agents to penetrate Wall. 
Street banks, securities houses 
and consultants, including Citi- 
bank, Chase Manhattan and 
Goldman Sachs, giving top pri- 
ority to finding out about invest- 
ment plans in Europe. And it 
advised agents to paypartieular 
attention to lawyers and con- 
sultants who are often privy to 
clients' secrets but who "are 
notoriously careless with docu- 
ments and on the telephone. 

In the same year, the Amer- 
ican and Canadian intelligence 
services issued discreet warn- 
ings to companies to assume 
that their executives were being 
bugged whenever they flew 


first-class with Air France. The 
airline has denied that any of its 
employees were involved in the 
practice, but suspicions persist 
that they' didn't need to be; 
there were hundreds of intelli- 
gence agents only too happy to 
plant bugs. 

One security firm (which 
refuses to be identified) claims 
to have developed a system 
that , could make snooping 
much simpler. "Every com- 
puter emits a frequency that 
can be picked up by our equip- 
ment and that allows us to read 
it by locking on to it manually,” 
a senior executive of the firm 
told the Independent. 

“It's a bit hit and miss at the 
moment, but it can be done and 
the technology is improving ah 
the time.” 

The company claims it is 
already selling the equipment 
to intelligence agencies -some- 
thing that some observers 
doubt - but the executive says 
it has been banned from sup- 
plying it to the general public. 
If il has developed such tech- 
nology. however, it can only be 
a matter of time before the 
company spooks get hold of iL 


For the time being, intelli- 
gence-gathering is far more 
mundane. Peter Sommer, a 
research fellow at the London 
School of Economics Com- 
puter Security Research Cen- 
tre. says: “The more exotic 
pieces of equipment are cer- 
tainly there - and the capacity 
of some companies for buying 
surveillance junk that doesn't 
work seems unlimited - but, 
most intelligence^ gathered in 
far more simple ways. , ‘ 

“The most common theft of 
information comes from the 
unattended computer in the 
office. Often industrial spies 
will gain access to a company as 
a cleaner or repair man and 
simply make copies on floppy 
diste at an unattended terminal 
“There are bugs and taps, 
but the amount of information 
that can be copied from a 
computer is enormous, so 
computers are the prime tar- 
gets. Company surveillance 
teams also follow executives 
into pubs, overhearing con- 
versations. And they gather 
basic information about senior 
personnel from newspapers 
and public records. It all helps 


to get an edge on your rival.” 

Even when your company 
has been drained of all its 
pricing secrets, when its com- 
mercial strategies have been 
siphoned off and its product 
development plans laid bare, 
you may not know it, and may 
continue to lose contracts to a 
mystery competitor who thinks 
you're a fool. 

One such company - which 
remains in terrible ignorance - 
.asked a freelance Computer 
consultant to examine its pric- 
ing program last year. The con- 
sultant was not a security risk, 
but he was, he discovered later, 
being followed by an opposition 
surveillance team. 

“I left my laptop in the car ^ 
while I popped Into a pub for m 
lunch,” he said. "'When I came 
out, the car had been broken 
into and the computer had 
been accessed. They didn't take 
it. so 1 have to assume they just 
copied the pricing program. I 
didn’t know which was worse: 
to tell the company directors 
and Jose my business or not tell 
them and let them lose theirs." 

And, business being busi- 
ness, he said nothing. 
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Will TV or PC rule the living room? Andrew North on the future of digital and online technology 

Gadgets and gizmos for the new year 


W hile 1995 has been a year 
of innovation, 1996 will 
be a year of consolidation: that 
is what my crystal ball tells me. 
We have come to the end of a 
frenetic period of develop- 
ment. in every field from 
telecommunications lo televi- 
sion. Now we are going to set- 
tle down and find a use for all 
these discoveries. 

This does not mean we will 
not see new products in the 
shops: we will, but most of them 
will be upgrades of existing 
technology. “All sorts of things 
are technically possible.” says a 
spokesperson for the electron- 
ics giant Philips, “but we’ve got 
to show that people need diem.” 

The first important product 
to hit the shops will be the high- 
density CD, or Digital Video 
Disc. HDCD can cany up to 18 
gigabytes of data, compared 


with 650 megabytes on current 
CDs, This is enough for a two- 
hour film in broadcast quality, 
which will revolutionise the 
multimedia market. The first 
HDCD players, aimed at 
PC/CD-Ram users, will cost 
about £500. 

After all the hype about PCs 
and Windows 95, the humble 
TV set has acquired a dowdy, 
old-fashioned image. That wUl 
change with the first digital 
broadcasts by the BBC and 
TTV, and the arrival of Wide- 
screen TV (there arc several 
models in the shops now), 
which will bring much higher 
picture and sound quality into 
our living rooms. 

Wc may also see the first 
ultra-slim "flat screen" TVs in 
British shops, which do away 
with conventional cathode ray 
technology. Sony will soon rel- 


ease its "Plasma iron” model 
which is just 7cm deep - that 
means it can be hung on a wall 

Cheap digital photography 
will not arrive this year. Manu- 
facturers such as Canon will be 
releasing new models, but they 
will still cost about £900. It will 
be a while before the digital 
Brownie is a stocking filler. 

Unfortunately for those who 
are heartily sick of it. the Inter- 
net will continue to make news 
this year. The main thrust will be 
to bring the Net closer to the 
mainstream - it is easy for 
people who arc already con- 
nected to foijget that they are still 
in a liny minority. Many elec- 
tronics companies are looking at 
providing Net access through 
their TV sets. Philips already 
sells an add-on TV/Net pack, 
which works with its CD-i player. 

This may be the siart of a 


tug-of-war between the PC and 
TV for the position of key 
entertainment provider in the 
home. Dedicated Net access 
machines, such as Netsurfer, 
wfll also be pitching into the 
fray. The result will be a mix of 
both: interactive TV, bringing 
us closer to Bill Gates's vision 
of a box of tricks that does 
everything. But that will not 
materialise this year. 

What will also not happea in 
1996 is the completion of the 
high -capacity fibre-optic net- 
work necessary for the infor- 
mation superhighway to work. 
It will be a long lime before 
every household is linked up. 
Only then will calling up movies 
and music via your phoneline 
be feasible. Media, software, 
hardware and telecoms giants 
witi continue to bet large sums 
OP this becoming a reality, in 
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the hope of cashing in on the 
bonanza. The year will see yet 
more strategic partnerships 
along ihe lines of Microsoft’s 
recent deal with NBC and 
News Corporation's link-up 
with MCI. 

Meanwhile, what matters is 
the battle between Microsoft 
and the big Net software devel- 
opers, such as Netscape and 
Sun Microsystems. The race is 
on to produce an easy-to-use 
application that will make 
accessing and ordering Net ser- 
vices as sirnpte and intuitive a 
task as changing channels on 
TV. 

Sun's groundbreaking Java 
and HotJava could be crucial. 
This software system works on 
all computer platforms and 
combines the capabilities of 
CD- Rom wiift the real-time 
interactivity of the web. Net- 
scape is bundling Java with its 
latest Web browsers and Sun is 
giving it away free on the Net. 
Witft Microsoft due to ship in 
a rival, the Blackbird, in the 
next six months, this year will 
probably decide which format 
wins. 

The new year wilJ see a 
punch-up between the no-frills 
Net access providers, such as 
NetCora in the US and the 
UK's Demon Internet, and the 
online companies, such as 
CompuServe and America 
Online. All the main online 
companies now provide full 
Net access, and arc gaining 
customers at a prodigious rate. 
But as their special services 
become widely available on the 
Net, their long-term future 
looks far from certain. 

Europe will be one of the key 
battlegrounds over (he next 12 
months, with Europe Online 
and the America Ontine/Ber- 


telsman combine challenging 
CompuServe's current mono- 
poly across the region. Demon 
is joining in loo. with plans to 
become a Europe- wide pro- 
vider by the end of the year. But 
lurking in the shadows is BT, 
which is set to become a mass- 
market Net provider in the UK 
within the next six months. 
Other European telecoms 
giants may follow suit in their 
respective areas. Can Demon 
and the other Net start-ups 
survive? 

Net shopping will take off 
this year. Some analysts predict 
more than S5 00m worth of 
goods and services will be pur- 
chased via the Web, compared 
with an estimated S60m in 
1995. This will boost efforts lo 
develop digital cash and 
encourage more transactions 
on to the Net. Online banks 
already east in the US and such 
services should appear in the 
UK soon. 

But hackers are likely lo 
become more active in 
response. Security consultants 
are warning of an upsurge in 
attacks over the next few years, 
as more and more people use 
the Net. 

On the hardware side, even 
more powerful PCs will 
emerge, but there are unlikely 
to be any great innovations. 
Sony will enter the PC market 
for the first time. With luck we 
will see smaller and longer- 
lasting batteries, with which it 
will become feasible to build 
mobile phones and even Global 
Positioning Systems into laptop 
campuierc. The news that mob- 
ile phone charges are falling, 
and the spread of high-quality 
digital networks such as GSM, 
will boost demand for mobile 
communication. 
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Unfortunately, the 19% con- 
solidation process may spell the 
end of one of (he most impor- 
tant innovators of the past 15 
years - Apple Macintosh, Take- 
over rumours were rife last year 
and the company was expected 
to make 3 fourth-quarter loss 
for 1995. Battered by the Win- 


dows juggernaut, it has done 
well to hold on to its lOper cent 
market share, but drastic job 
cuts are expected soon. If it goes 
under, it will be further proof 
that the best technology does 
not necessarily come out on top 
- and yet another viclorv for big 
Bill. 
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life 


Across the frozen fields of another childhood 


I reSvm JaC ° b and 1 toe 

sHs’Sssnas 




She “SSI m the cold. 
puX. ™ wish you a raerrv 


“*an stands lighting a cigarette, 
hands cupped against the freezing 
wind. “Arc you with her?” 

Yeah,” -smoke escapes 
through his nose. 

“You're her Dad?" 

“Yeah." He’s about 20. New 
leather jacket, tired face. 1 look at 
nun, unsure of what to say next 


He 


gives me a weary f — you 


^Hold on,” - as I soeair 

sssas? 58 *') 

on youToW?!?" ony - “ are 

her. 


shrug, looks away. The child biles 
if r ^^denly and furiously, 

“en he yanks her arm and they 
walk off. 7 


1 stand in the hall a moment, 
then, realising we’re late, go up to 

r- at ?,. s ro f >m *° hurry him. But I 
ond him sitting on his bed in 


spnsniy tears. “Jacob, what is it?” — these 


Seeing twitchily behind *»* 

“Well,” the sohs stop his breath, 
drown his voice, “you know how 
my kitten sometimes likes to jump 
up on the wash basin? Well, she 
hadthis bit of toothpaste on her 
“tfi” — and he cries, harder - “I 


“Who’s with you?" 

Dad -” She b*tes her tip. 
Where? Show me.” We marrh 
th ®P? t b- Just around the^ 
comer, behind the dustbins, a 


just tried to trim it off and ... ” 
“Where is she?" I grab his 
shoulders. “Tell me now.” 

But the kitten is lying on the 
floor in the middle of a half- 
ooastrucied Lego train truck, 
baiting the smallest bricks gently 
with her paws. There's a little, 
greyish bald patch on her side. I 

J ick her up, check she isn’t cut. 
acob throws himself on the bed 
again, sobbing. 1 lake him in my 
arms, but he pulls away. “I just 
started snipping," he cries, “and 1 
couldn’t slop." 

“You could have hurt her, you 
know that, don't you? She isn’t a 
toy. she’s your pet. You can break 
toys but not animals. You gave 
yourself a bit of a shock, didn’t 
you?" 

A look of pure pain crosses his 
face, “I’m so-o ashamed of 
myself.” 

We drive across London to the 
Albert Hall to see “Beauty and 
the Beast on Ice" - tickets 



JULIE MYERSON 


courtesy of Auntie Mandv - a 
serious treat because it's way past 
Jacob’s bedtime. The air’s black 
and heavy with cold - fairy lights 
in shop windows, taxis pumping 
clouds of exhaust into the night. 
Jacob sits in silence - subdued 
excitement. 

The Albert Hall’s tilled with 
women in mink coals and 
backswept blonde hair and young 
tourists with tired. East European 
eyes. The building's cold, 
droughty, oppressively srnokey, 
the harsh brown bar brimming 


with angry people reaching ov er 
one another. 

Waiting for the auditorium to 
open, we sic huddled together on 
the freezing lino steps. Jacob 
drinks haifnis orangeade and 
then feels sick. “How long will it 
take for her fur to grow back?" he 
asks gravely. 

“A while," - I’m disinclined to 
lie to him about this. 

“Every time 1 look at her, HI 
remember what I did. She’ll never 
forgive me." 

I hug him, stroke his head, sniff 
his hot, schoolboy hair, “She’s 
already forgiven you, she knows 
you didn’t mean it and you won’t 
do it again." 

In the auditorium, music 
thumps from a speaker near our 
heads and wc wait Jacob 
suddenly climbs on to my knee - 
big and impossible and gangly at 
almost seven. Very soon he Won't 
want to do this, I think, and pull 
him closer all those limbs, that 


lively weight - the boy who one 
day won’t allow himself to kiss 


me. 


The Russian All-Stare skate on 
- blue satin costumes and bright, 
balletic smiles and flashing blades. 
Magnifi cent skating, bistncmjc 
gesturing, little plot. I feel Jacob s 
spine with excitement and 
then he sighs with pleasure. “The 
best show I've ever been to in my 
whole life," he pronounces at the 
firs! inteival. 

“Better than Power Rangers, 
at the second- Starving, we hunt 
the many bars for a sandwich, find 
an exhausted-looking egg 
mayonnaise bap, take a bite each 
and leave it. 

The show comes down and we 
escape while they’re s till throwing 
bouquets. People stop and light 
cigarettes as they emerge and 
walk down the steps. The air 
buses with cold. “Did you ever 
do anything bad to Sparky?" 

Jacob aslre me as we get into the 


car. Sparky was a Collie - the 
family pet of my childhood. 

A sudden memory of another 
Christmas: Sparky, dashing 
through a snow-covered field, a 
trail of paw-boles behind her. 

Snow on her pointy nose, her dark 
widows peak. Ecstatic barking. 

“I can't remember anything in 
particular," I tell him. “But Ira 
sure I did, Tve done lots of bad 
things in my life." In a quick, 
unbearable flash, the little-giri-on- 
the-doorstep's face comes back to 
me. The grey exhaustion in her 
eyes. I should have rang the police. 

1 squeeze Jacob's knee. He’s 
thoughtful. Then, “1 love you. 
Mummy," - this is something be 
says when life suddenly feels good 
or makes sense. 

“I love you, too,” I say, but I'm 
somewhere else. I'm in that long- 
ago frozen field with ray sisters 
and our dog, laughter ricocheting 
- eery and forever - in that 
perfect snow lightness. 


The will 


to win, 


win, win! 


Entering competitions 
can be a way of life. 
David Cohen talks to 
three die-hard ‘compers’ 


T hey lurk all about us: in 
the nooks and crannies 
of newspapers, on the 
back of cereal boxes, 
underneath deodorant nans, on 
bottletops, in leaflets left in 
supermarkets. We see them 
but never notice them, screen- 
ing out the words “Winf” and 
“Prize” like so much jurikmail. 
We’re talking competitions, 
brand-product consumer com- 
petitions, thousands every 
month, which most of us dis- 
miss as an activity that makes 
train-spotting seem exciting. 

But more than 150,000 
Britons disagree. Rrr them, fill- 
ing out entry forms and conjur- 
ing up snappy slogans in onJer 
to win that elusive car, holiday, 
mountain bike, kettle, video, 
T-shirt or baseball cap has 
become a pivotal, sometimes 
obsessive, part of their lives. 
They are known as “compers” 
and they can spot the word 
“competition” from 100 yards. 

Compers are usually solitary 
and secretive about what they 
do. It is not hard tosee why. Last 
year, £120m worth of prizes 
were won and in 1996, the fig- 
ure is expected to rise to £150m. 
The fewer people that know 
about tins, they reckon, the bet- 
ter their chances of winning. 

Many compels (170,000 of 
them) subscribe to Competitors 
Companion and Prize Draw 
Winner , the twin pillars of the 
coaming subculture, which are 
available, by subscription only 
(£15 a year). The magazines 
analyse Wining slogans, offer 
tips and provide a comprehen- 
sive list of the two types of com- 
petition available each month: 
the simple prize draw, where 
you fill in your name and 
address on a postcard, send it 
off and first out of the hat is the 
winner (skill factor - zero): 
and ones that require you to 
answer a few simple questions 
and complete a slogan (the 
purists’ favourite). 

Mark Shapiro, a manager of 
Chartsearch, publisher of Com- 


petitors Companion and Prize 
Draw Winner, says: “More than 
60 per cent of subscribers are 
women and about a thir d are 
middle-class pensioner s. Com- 
pers are usually people with 
time on their hands.” 

For the sociable co caper, 
there is the National Associa- 
tion of Competitors’ Clubs, 
which has 50-odd dubs around 
the country and where compere 
get together in pubs and hotel 
rooms to swap slogans, trade 
entry forms, socialise and brag 
about all the useful and useless 
prizes that they’ve won. 



Bom winner: Leslie Jerman chopped down mi apple tree to make room for his greenhouse, before he heard he'd won it. Sure enough, he had 


Alice Cunrtfnghani, 33 and 
single, is a housing officer 
in Devon. 


A year ago, while I was conva- 
lescing after emergency 
surgery, 1 started doing con- 
sumer competitions as occupa- 
tional therapy. At first it was the 
odd one here and there, but 
recently 1 have become 
addicted: 1 enter 80 competi- 
tions a month and when Tm not 
doing them, Fm thinking about 
them. I keep all my entry forms, 
stamps and postcards in a box. 
It’s ideal because if I go array 
for the weekend I take it with 
me. My friends think Fm nuts 
but then they’re also quite envi- 
ous when 1 tell them I’ve won 
a week in Prague. 

I read boob on how to write 
winning slogans and study h 
seriously, like you would a sub- 
ject at university. I prefer com- 
petitions that require slogans 
and a bit of skilL Fm loath to 
share my secrets, but as a gen- 
eral rule rhymes and puns are 
good, as long as they’re cot too 
cfcver because the slogan needs 
to be understood by the masses. 

I never used to be supersti- 
tious, but 2 always go to a par- 
ticular post-box to post my 
entry forms. You could say I 
have developed a meaningful 
relationship with my post-box: 

I have won 10 times in all, 


including a bottle of brandy (I 
don’t like brandy but it was 
exciting anyway); three com- 
pact discs (I don’t have a CD 
player); theatre tickets to some- 
thing 1 wouldn’t have chosen to 
see; a set of champagne glasses, 
and a kitchen krnfe. The buzz 
is winning, the prize is 
secondary. 

My mother says h’s a “baby- 
ish tiring” to do. I think she 
means “unsophisticated". I 
wouldn’t try to defend it on that 
score, but for me it's deeply 
relaxing, a way of cutting off 
from problems of day-to-day 
life. 

I subscribe to Competitors 
Companion and Prize Draw 
Winner and get entry forms by 
subscribing to a free database 
called Teldata - you send off 
30 competition slips and you 
get 30 posted to you in return. 
My main cost is stamps - 
about £16 a month. 1 make my 
own postcards. It’s a whole 
new world that I never knew 
existed. 

Forme the competition thing 
has been like joining a dub that 
makes me feel normal. I’m 
quite eccentric and 2 get obses- 
sive about strange things, like 
the sea and the colour blue, so 
if s a relief to know that what I 
do is shared by a hidden com- 
munity of thousands of indi- 
viduals. I want to find a holiday 
company that offers a themed 


package tour for people who 
enter competitions. If I can’t 
find one I’m going to organise 
it myself. 


Lesfie Jerman, 74, grew up 
in East Ham, east London, 
one off 18 brother s and sis- 
ters. He became London 
correspondent for the 
‘Scotsman’. He is retired 
and fives in Eppmg Forest, 
Essex. 


When I was eight, I wrote an 
essay for a local newspaper, the 
East Ham Echo, and won a 
globe of the world. It was the 
fast competition I ever entered 
and, apart from a full during the 
war when there weren’t many 
competitions around, 1 haven’t 
stopped since. 

This week I won a £300 video 
recorder in a post office draw 
in which you had to answer four 
easy questions. My entry was 
simply the first out of the bat 
Most of my wins are more cal- 
culated though. 

I don’t usually enter compe- 
titions in national newspapers 
because they get up to 500,000 
entries and the odds are so 
poor. But in local newspapers, 
the competition is hardly there 
atalL 

rve won about 120 prizes in 
f life. Each time the sense that 
pitied my wits ag ain st 


thousands of others and won is 
a boost to my ego. I won a 
microwave oven in an Iceland 
competition for frozen food in 
which I wrote: “It’s the finest 
food you ever thaw". I gave the 
microwave away without even 
unpacking it Some of ray mem- 
orable prizes include 120 pints 
of Yorkshire Bitter, a magnum 
of champagne, which I’m keep- 
ing to bathe in one day; half a 
hundredweight of butler spread 
over six months (I was trying to 
lose weight so I traded it in for 
gin and had a party); a cricket 
bat; a tennis racket; a ball-bear- 


ing scooter from Hamleys when 
I was 12 years old; two tea-sets; 
two electric shavers (my son 
commandeered one); £500 cash 
in Vernon's Spot-the-Ball (it’s a 
bit of a bore filling in all those 
crosses); and a two-week vaca- 
tion for two in Russia (which 
was the last place I wanted to go 
so I gave it to my daughter). 

I usually know when I've 
won. I cut down an apple tree 
in my garden to make space for 
a £1,000 greenhouse that I was 
convinced I would win. My wife 
said: ‘Why have you cut it 
down?’ 1 said: Tve won a 


greenhouse 1 . “When did you 
hear?’ she asked. ‘I haven't. 
Why don’t you accept what I 
say?* I said. I was very bom- 
bastic. A few days later the 
phone rang and they told me 
that Td won the greenhouse. 

I read eight newspapers a 
day and I find competitions in 
all of them. It’s a disease that I 
have. I often enter competitions 
for prizes that I don't want It's 
all about winning. But I don’t 
buy products to enter compe- 
titions. I’m not that bonny. 






Sheila WBson, 66, a single 
mother and former 
antiques dealer, began 
entering consumer com* 
V> petitions six months ago 
^ after she retired and her 

three children had moved 
out Her home m London 
resembles a jimk yard off 
cut-out newspapers and 
magazines. 


my life. 
I have 



When I was seven years old, I 
won a pair of braces in the 
school raffle, but that was the 
only prize I ever won in my life. 
I never gambled bringing up 
three kick on my own - there 
was no money for that - but 


now that Tm supposed to be 
uy hands oj 


retired, 1 lay my hands on any- 
thing that rays “Enter”. 

At first I entered one or two 
a week, but now it’s mounting 


up to about 75 a month. Every 
morning after breakfast, J 
spend an hour rooting around 
the newspapers looking for 
competitions, filling out the 
forms and posting them off. It 
gives structure to my day, 
something to focus on as a way 
of adjusting to retirement It's 
a cheap form of therapy. 

So far] have won two crumby 
rings (they looked like dia- 
monds in the advertisement 
but turned out to be Barbie-doD 
jewellery), a large bottle of nun 
and a stainless steel hip-flask. 

I only enter competitions 
with easy questions where the 
answers are given in the blurb. 
Like for the mm, it was: “What 
is the capital of Barbados? 
What are the ingredients of 
rum?” The hook for me is get- 
ting something for nothing. Td 
love to win a trip round the 
world. 

Tm quite secretive and I have 
told very few people about my 
new obsession. It is gambling, 
after all, and, having been 
schooled in a French convent, 
1 feel rather guilty. There is a 
loneliness and a desperaleness 
about h. My daughter doesn’t 
approve. But with the children 
grown up. you think: where do 
I go from here? There is so lit- 
tle hope in England. John 
Major is a useless wimp; Labour 
won't make any difference. I get 
my hope from competitions.” 


Stop snoring and start partying it’s 1996 


D id you notice how flat the 
celebrations were last 
night? Nobody really seemed 
interested, did they? AM oyer 
the country the annual festivi- 
ties were blighted by an over- 
' whelming sense.of lethargy, as 
heavy-lidded party poopeys 
refused to. put their whole 
selves in, much less do the 
hokey cokey and turn around 
Of course, people still had a 
knees-up. got drank ana aw 
rmuphty filings With Other pBO- 
ple’Ispouses. But it was nothing 
fare ihe old days, when the 
p ryn fee of 365 brand new days 
andfoor fresh seasons had the 


saauogi'"" 

The problem with this new 
year, and the three to follow, is 
that everybody is saving them- 
rafees. The accepted wisdom « 
“Don't shoot your boit. noia 
out for the Big One". 


That rasping noise you can 
hear in the background is the 
sound of Europe snoring. The 

whole continent is taking a disco 

nap, in order to be fresh for the 
Mother of all New Years Eve 
parties- Fm talking about 31 
December 1999, of course. 

Meanwhile, poor old 1996 
has been sold short Maybe all it 
needs is a slogan, something to 
bring us round as we sleepwalk 
through the last half of the last 
decade of the last century of the 
miflgnnnnn . You know the sort 
of flung “ *96 — Even Sexier 
Than ’69". Or “ *96 - It’s The 

Same Upside Down". Even the 

sloppiest slogan can work won- 
ders as long as it has a tn- 
umphalist tone. For example, 
“Glasgow - It's Miles Better". 

Miles better than what? 
Miles better than walking all 
the way to Inverness? 


Why is everyone so unenthusiastic about the forthcoming year? 
Maybe a lively slogan would help, suggests Alix Sharkey 


No matter; with this inane 
slogan and the not altogether 
convincing mantle of European 
Citv of Culture, Glasgow man- 
aged to get its draconian drink- 
' laws relaxed and has been 
_as better for it ever since. 
The ability of slogans and 
other worthless epithets to 
work miracles on public per- 
ception has not been lost on 
those keen -eyed bureaucrats in 
the European Union, who nat- 
urally have a vested interest in 
making us excited about oth- 
erwise uninspiring moments 
in history - the bigger the 
year, the bigger the budget, 
h'est-ce pas 1 ! . 

This is why. despite public 


apathy, EU officials say there is 
much to celebrate this year. For 
instance, 1996 has been de- 
clared the European Year of 
Lifelong Learning, during 
which special efforts will be 
marfe to raise public awareness 
of the benefits of higher edu- 
cation among adults. John 
Major is said to be taking a 
keen interest in this project. 
Then there is wonderful 



Culture, the crown being 
p as sed on from that other 
bustling metropolis, Luxem- 
bourg. On a national level, Italy 
takes over the presidency of the 
European Council from Spain, 


meaning that things which pre- 
viously couldn’t be done until 
tomorrow wfll now be done this 
afternoon, but only if you bribe 
the appropriate official. 

More exciting Euro-news; 
from today the EU Units of 
Measurement Directive comes 
into force for food sold loose, 
including fresh fruit and veg- 
etables, meat and fish. Beer and 
cider, as well as road signs, will 
continue to employ imperial 
measurements. 

Other tremendous changes 
await us on the home front 
Oraches are henceforth banned 
from using the fast lane on 
motorways, and their maxi- 
mum speed is restricted to 65 


tnph - a whole 5mph less than 
the national limit Not only 
that but, following accident 
research, a review of this new 
law will take place in two years, 
which gives us yet another tan- 
talising reason (as if we needed 
one) to look forward to 1998. 

As of today, the one-year vis- 
itor's passport becomes invalid. 
From this historic moment 
onwards, a full 10-year passport 
will be needed for foreign 
travel. Given the ever-length- 
ening queues for charter flights 
at Gatwick airport, it may be 
necessary to increase this to 20 
years by June. 

Also today. Michael Hesel- 
tine takes over the Buying Ser- 


vices Agency, which procures 
goods for universities and the 
NHS, and the Security Facilities 
Agency, which provides security 
for the Government, including 
guarding the Crown Jewels. 
Presumably, both wfll shortly be 
privatised. 

This may seem like small 
potatoes compared with the 
fall of the Berlin Wall and the 
end of apartheid, but 1996 
still has the potential for 
intrigue and excitement. Eng- 
land wfll host football's Euro- 
pean Championships this sum- 
mer, and already there is a 
palpable sense that history 
might repeat itself. Not that 
we have a chance of winning, 
of course, but perhaps the 
trophy might be stolen, as the 
World Cup was 30 years ago, 
and subsequently recovered 
by the reincarnation of Pickles 


the dog. With a man called 
Tarzan looking after the 
Crown Jewels, anything could 
happen. 

Yes, ’96 could be a year to 
remember, if we weren’t so 
eager to forget it already. All 
that’s needed. I'm convinced, 
is a slick slogan to capture the 
imagination. Now let’s see, 
what rhymes with six? Chicks, 
kicks, licks, frozen Margarita 
mix ... there seems to be a pat- 
tern emerging. I think the best 
thing would be for myself and 
a few bright young researchers 
to apply for an EU grant and 
book into a Swiss ski chalet for 
a fondue-fuelled brainstorm- 
ing session. We could report 
back in mid-Januaiy. No point 
in rushing into anything. After 
all, this annual sloganeering 
thing is a whole new box of 
trick. 


HI 
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Kaidanovsky; left, in the title-role of Tarkovsky's Stalker, 1983 Photograph: Jeanne Vronskaya Archive 


Alexander Kaidanovsky 


Harold Collison. former Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers, 
was a man dedicated ro the im- 
provement of the working and 
living conditions of rural work- 
ers. Although the NUAW’s 
name referred to agricultural 
workers it included virtually 
every worker engaged in rural 
activities - from poultry and 
forestry workers to gamekeep- 
ers and county council roadmen. 

Co II iso n's political leanings 
were more of the Tony Blair 
than the Michael Foot persua- 
sion. but he was a dedicated 
Labour supporter of firm trade 
unions and he had no hesitation 
in expressing his views. 

Elected as General Secretary 
on the death of Alt' Dann in 
1953. he look over the leader- 
ship of the union at a critical 
lime as the agricultural labour 
force was commencing a dra- 
matic numerical decline which 
has continued rapidly ever 
since. Inevitably union mem- 
bership similarly fell, but Col- 
lison, like his successors, made 
every conceivable effort to re- 
cruit members despite the 



Collison: rural trade unionism 


falling numbers of potential 
recruits. 

He was burn in London in 
I9U9 and first attended Hay 
Currie LCC School, Poplar, 
and then the Crypt School, 
Gloucester, until he was 17 
years of age. He started work on 
a farm in Gloucester as a poul- 
tiyman and later became a gen- 
eral farmworker. He joined the 
union and was immediately an 
active member; in 1941 be- 
came the Secretary of its 
Gloucester County Commit- 
tee. He also gave his lime to the 
Labour Parly, acting as the 
Stroud Branch Secretary. 

In 1946 he obtained em- 
ployment in the head office of 
the union in Grays Inn Road, 
London, and began travelling 
the country, attending hun- 
dreds of recruiting meetings. He 
became one of the best-known 
figures in rural trade unionism 
and, ty the lime of the 1953 
election for the position of 
General Secretary, he topped 
(he poll with a substantia! 
majority. 


At the annual conference of 
the Trades Union Congress the 
same year Collison was elected 
on to theTUC’s General Coun- 
cil. He was regularly re-elected 
on to the General Council every 
year and in September 1964 he 
was elected to the position of 
Chairman of the TUC. 

A problem of continuous 
dispute and acrimony between 
the National farmers* Union 
(NFU) and the NUAW bad 
been, almost from time im- 
memorial, the existence of the 
agricultural tied cottage which 
enabled an employer to sack a 
worker and gain almost imme- 
diate possession of the cottage, 
even if the worker had no al- 
ternative accommodation avail- 
able. Harold Collison attacked 
this problem with vigour and al- 
though during his period of of- 
fice he was not successful in 
seeing this scourge removed 
from the agricultural scene he 
nevertheless laid the foundation 
of the 1977 Act of Parliament 
which eventually eased a lot of 
the difficulties. ” 

In 1965. at the invitation of 
the then prime minister, Harold 
Wilson, Harold Collison was 
raised to the House of Lords, 
taking the tide of Boron Colli- 
son. During this period, in ad- 
dition to hts work as General 
Secretary of the NUAW (which 
became by the end ofhis tenure 
the NUAAW, the National 
Union of Agricultural and Al- 
lied Workers), he was a mem- 
ber of the TUC and of the 
International Labour Organi- 
sation (TLO). meeting in Gene- 
va. where he was able to 
become involved in assisting rur- 
al workers throughout the , 
world. 

He resigned as General Sec- 1 
retary in August 1969 to take up | 
the position of Chairman of the , 
Supplementary Benefits Com- 1 
mission. He continued to devote I 
his time and energies to cfae 
House of Lords although fail- 
ing health during the past few 
years made him less active. 
The annual dinner of the British 
Socialist Agricultural Society 
was always held in the Lords 
under his patronage. 

Jack Bodily 

Hamid Fronds Collison, trade 
unionist: bom London 10 May 
1909 ; General Secretary, Na- 
tional Union of Agricultural 
Workers J 953-69; member, TUC 
General Council 1953-69, Chair- 
man 1964-65; Chairman, Social 
Insurance and Industrial Welfare 
Committee, TUC 1957-69; Pres- 
ident, International Federation of 
Plantation, Agricultural and Al- 
lied Workers 1960-76; CBE 1961; 
created 1964 Baron Collison; 
Chairman, Supplementary Ben- 
efits Commission 1969-75; Pres- 
ident. Association of Agriculture 
1976-84; married 1946 Ivy 
Hanks: died 29 December 1995. 


Alexander Kaidanovsky re- 
mains unforgettable for his 
appearance in the title-role 
of Andrei Thrfcovsky's film 
5/flZfov(1980). 

He became famous for the 
role even before the film 
opened, after Tarkovsky showed 
it privately to colleagues and 
friends. Stalker portrayed die 
Soviet Union as a mass con- 
centration camp; Kaidanovsky 
and his fellow actor Ivan Laptev 
represented the country's con- 
science - namely Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, who had just been 
put on a plane by the KGB and 
forced into exile, and the physi- 
cist Andrei Sakharov, who had 
been harassed by the KGB. 

Later, it became dear that the 
film was dedicated to Solzhen- 
itsyn and Sakharov. It stood lit- 
tle chance, and was banned in 
1978 by Leonid Brezhnev’s 
Goskino (the state cinema or- 
ganisation), acting on a decision 
from the highest level of the 
Politburo. The Soviet press 
made a ferocious attack on 
Tarkovsky and Kaidanovsky 


Bob Wtwlger, bodybuilder, died 
26 December, aged S3. Body- 
building pioneer in the 1930s. 
Helped to shape the career of 
the actor Arnold Schwaizeneg- 


and the Strugatsky brothers, 
who had written the script. But 
this did not stop a copy of 
Stalker reaching the 1980 
Cannes Film Festival, where it 
was shown to great acclaim. It 
was briefly released in Moscow, 
and then disappeared. 

A graduate of the Shchukin 
theatrical school in Moscow, 
Kaidanovsky made his d£but at 
the Eugene Vakhtangov The- 
atre in 1969. Shortly afterwards 
he was invited to join MKHAX, 
Moscow Arts Theatre, the best 
classical theatre in Russia, a rare 
privilege for a 25-year-old grad- 
uate. He made his film debut in 
Yours Among Strangers and a 
Stranger .Among Yours (1974), 
and over the next few years ap- 
peared in some two dozen 
films, including' the satirical 
comedy Diamonds for Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat 
(1976) and The Life of 
Beethoven (1980). but remained 
comparatively unknown. 

Tarkovsky, meanwhile, was 
Russia’s most celebrated film di- 
rector. His second film. So- 


ger, when Schwarzenegger 
trained at Woolger’s gym in 
Portsmouth in the 1960s. 

Joey FarieUo, boxing trainer, 
died 27 December, aged 58. 


laris, had been banned after its 
sensational reception at the 
1972 Cannes Festival, while 
The Mirror (1975) had been 
slammed by the Soviet press. 
Tarkovsky habitually used the 
same actors, but, impressed by 
the looks and the acting tech- 
nique of Kaidanovsky in Dia- 
monds, invited him to play the 
title-role In his new film. 

Stalker was to be based on 
Picnic on ike Boad (1972) by the 
Polish science fiction writer 
Stanslaw Lem; Solaris had been 
taken from another of his 
books. The script was adapted 
by the Russian science fiction 
writers Arkady and Boris Stru- 
gatsky. Tarkovsky was an ex- 
acting director, who paid great 
attention to detail , and con- 
trolled every movement of his 
actors. The malting of die film 
took four years. 

After Stalker's release, 
Tarkovsky left the Soviet Union 
at the invitation of RAI (Radio 
Televisions Itali ana) to film 
Nostalgia. He was never to re- 
turn; his passport was removed 


Trainer to Buster Mathis Jnr 
and Snr, Mark Breland. Junior 
Jones and Tom Johnson. 
Heiner Muller; playwright and 
director, died Berlin 30 De- 


by the Kremlin and be became 
an exile. The Strugatsky broth- 
ers found it difficult to find a 
publisher, and Kaidanovsky re- 
ceived no more parts from 
Russian film studios. But he was 
invited by the Poles to Warsaw, 
where he was greeted as a hero 
and offered a role in a film. The 
Interrogation of Pilot Perks. 

In 1980 Kaidanovsky re- 
turned to Moscow and. avoid- 
ing publicity, was offered some 
small parts. Between 1981 and 
1991 he acted in two dozen 
more films, but never repeated 
his earlier success. He turned to 
directing films, the most inter- 
esting of which was Just Death 
( 1993), about the death of Leo 
Tofetdy. In November he fin- 
ished filming in Alexander 
Khvar’s The Train Arrives, which 
is dedicated to the centenary of 
Russian cinema. 

Jeanne Vronskaya 

Alexander Leonidovich Kaidan- 
ovsky, actor, director bom Mos- 
cow 23 June 1 946; died Moscow 
2 December 1995. 


cember, aged 66 . German so- 
cialist playwright. Artistic di- 
rector of the Berliner Ensemble 
theatre company since 1992. 
{An obituaiv follows.) 


Stefan Vajda 


Stefan Vajda was one of the 
leading figures in the field of 
mathematics known as Opera- 
tional Research which emerged 
just after the Second World 
War. Operational Research 
grew from wartime attempts to 
solve problems of minimising 
costs of production, supply and 
transportation. It was a period 
of transition in a long career 
during which Vhjda never lost 
his enthusiasm for mathemati- 
cal ideas or failed to encourage 
others to explore them. 

When the war ended, he was 
pleased to be one of the first 
new British citizens, just before 
taking over as Head of the 
Mathematics group at the Ad- 
miralty. He enjoyed contacts at 
this time with statisticians in 
Cambridge including David 
Cox and Henry Daniels, later a 
colleague at Birmingham Uni- 
versity. Another young math- 
ematician. Martin Beale, agreed 
to join the Admiralty, but only 


when he had first completed a 
book on bridge. 

An optimisation technique 
called Linear Programming was 
then developing in the United 
States. This had wide applica- 
tions in industry and both 
Vajda and Beale became inter- 
ested. They developed it further 
in Britain and, later, it became 
the subject of \bjda’s first book. 
Linear Progjramming, published 
in 1956, which was translated 
into many languages. Since the 
technique was central to the 
growth of Operational Re- 
search as a separate discipline, 
the book established his 
international reputation. He 
enjoyed writing about, the math- 
ematical problems, and in all 
produced 15 books on subjects 
ranging from manpower plan- 
ning Lo mathematical games. 

Stefan Vajda (Steven lo his 
younger friends) was born in 
Budapest in 1901 and moved 
with his family to Vienna in 


1903, where he was educated. 
He fijst entered university as an 
engineering student, but 
switched to actuarial training. 
When he qualified, but could 
not find work, he turned to 
mathematics for a PhD. Later, 
he aLtcnded lectures by David 
Hilbert and other leading math- 
ematicians in Gottingen, in- 
cluding Emmy Noether who 
provided a contact in insurance. 
This led to Vajda ’s first job as 
a consultant in Romania and 
then to what must have seemed 
a more secure position as an ac- 
tuary in Vienna, where he was 
married in 1929. 

U is difficult to imagine the 
anxiety and hazards of escape 
from Austria in 1939: V&jda's 
two children were sent first to 
Sweden and his wife Eva was 
admitted to the United King- 
dom as a domestic servant Va- 
jda only obtained a visa because 
his friend Karl Popper, the 
philosopher, had offered him a 


job in New Zealand. In fact he 
never went there because war 
was declared and the family 
were reunited in England. 

At the outbreak of war, the 
family bad a short period of in- 
ternment on the Isle of Man 
with many other refugees from 
Europe. Internment on the Isle 
of Man was not an unpleasant 
experience. \&jda spent some of 
his time there teaching math- 
ematics; one of his pupils was 
Claus Moser. In effect a college 
was formed, and several stu- 
dents passed entrance exami- 
nations for London University. 
After a few months, however, 
most of them were released Va- 
jda found work with an insur- 
ance company in Epsom. 

Before the war ended he 
was involved in mathematical 
research for the Admiralty - 
which led to Operational Re- 
search. His association with 
the Admiralty had begun early 
in 1944 after an actuary, Hilary 



Vajda: ‘enemy alien’ 


Seal, invited him to join a new 
Statistics section there. Vajda’s 
reaction was to ask how an "en- 
emy alien " could possibly work 
for the Ministry of Defence. 

He worked for the Admiral- 
ty until 1965 when, aged 63, he 
became the first Professor of 
Operational Research at Birm- 
ingham University. He set up a 


group in the Engineering Pro- 
duction Department and I first 
met him when I was invited to 
give a seminar. He continued re- 
search there after formal re- 
tirement until 1973, when he 
was invited to move to Sussex 
University by Pat Rivelt. Since 
(hen, he had worked enthusi- 
astically as a teacher and su- 
pervisor of research projects in 
both Operational Research and 
Statistics groups. His penetrat- 
ing questions were a regular 
feature of our seminars. 

John Bather 

Stefan Vajda, actuary' and math- 
ematician: bom Budapest 20 
August 1901; Head of Math- 
ematics, Birmingham Universi- 
ty 1952-65, Professor of 
Operational Research 1965-68, 
Senior Research Fellow 1968-73; 
lisiting Professor, Sussex Uni- 
versity 1973-95; married 1929 
(one son, one daughter); died 
Brigiuon 10 December 1995. 


Lois Bulley 


Bom into wealth, which she 
rejected a member of the 
Labour Party, Communist Par- 
ty and Cheshire County Conn- 
ed a Quaker, a fighter against 
racism and for social justice and 
equality, especially for women, 
a philanthropist with a shrewd 
business brain, a national 
benefactor of applied plant bi- 
ology and horticultural research 
- Lois Bulley was an 
exceptional human being. 

Her socialist, agnostic fa- 
ther, Arthur Bulley, was a pio- 
neer Fabian and a successful 
Liverpool cotton broker. He 
used his wealth to become per- 


of British plant collecting this 
century, creating at Ness in the 
Wirral a garden which holds 
today one of the finest plant 
collections in the British Isles. 

Her mother, Agnes, an 
equally committed socialist, 
was a devout Anglican whose 
marriage worked happily in 
spite of the religious differ- 
ence. Both Lois and her broth- 
er Alfred, however, were deeply 
affected by these contradic- 
tions. Brought up as agnostics 
so they could choose their own 
religion when old enough, they 
spent their early childhood clos- 
eted at Ness in a household of 
older people, and rarely mixed 
with other children. They were 
taught by French and German 
governesses, which gave Lois a 
German accent which lasted all 
her life. Overawed by her up- 
bringing and later by boarding 
school, she was left with per- 
manent difficulty in establishing 
personal relationships. 

The conscience and pas- 
sionate integrity passed on by 
her parents troubled Lois Bul- 
ley. She felt she had no right to 
her inherited wealth, but owed 
a debt to the society which 
gave it to her. This was her 
morality and her motivation, 
which she pursued through 
charitable and political work. 

Charitable action began in 
the late 1920s with a trust to 
help the children of poor fam- 
ilies achieve a full-scale private 
education. Political action was 
nourished by work in the East 
End of London, where Bulley 
applied an early training in 
midwifery and Truby King nu- 
trition. She brieflyjoined the 
British Women's Total Absti- 
nence Union; though she re- 
jected its narrow evangelism she 
remained a lifelong teetotaller. 

Joining the Labour Party in 
1930, Bulley won a seaton Ne- 
ston Urban District Council, 
where she championed low- 
paid raiiwaymen. In 1934 she 
became county councillor for 
Neston, including Ellesmere 
Port, lost the seat three years lat- 
er, then won Bebington in- 
cluding New Ferry in 1938. She 
served as alderman from 1939 
until 1946. One of only two so- 
cialists and five women on the 
council, she campaigned on is- 
sues of the unemployed, low lev- 
els of public assistance, social 
deprivation and women's and 
children’s rights. 

Dressing simply and never 
one for fine living. Bulky was 
well-known for her ability to 
clarify, explain and win under- 
standing. In Tory-dominated 
Cheshire in the cruel 1930s 
this made her a public force for 
the Left. She saw no contra- 
diction in standing as Labour 
candidate for Chester in the 

1935 general election, then 
joining the Communist Party in 

1 936 while remaining a Labour 
Party member. The pro-Franco 
attitude of the Tory government 
in Britain towards the Spanish 
Civil Wkr shocked her. “Only 
the Communists," she said, 

offer an effective opposition.'" 

The Second World Whr and 
its aftermath changed Lois Bul- 
ley. Still serving on the County 
Council, she drove ambulances 
through the Merseyside blitz, 
then stood against Sehvyn Lloyd 
as Labour candidate for the 
Wirral in the 1945 election. 
Although she did well, pushing 
a powerful Liberal challenge 
into third place, she lost her seat 
on the council the following 
year. Known for her work on be- 
half of mental health, she was 
drawn into the new National 
Health Service, appointed to 


Liverpool Regional Hospital 
Board and the management 
committees of two hospitals, 
chairing the board’s mental 
services committee, then the 
board itself until 1972.’ 

Charitable work replaced po- 
litical activity as her principal 
commhmeat She begau to look 
beyond Merseyside, especially 
towards Africa whence came 
some of her wealth - she often 
recalled how Liverpool’s pros- 
perity was built on the African 
slave trade- At the same tune 
she ^perieoced a personal con- 
version to. Christianity, Intro- 
duced by Labour Party friends 
to Quakerism and the Society 
of Friends, she was a«*> pte d 
into membership in 1954. 

She travelled to Nigeria to 
help a Muslim educational 
Erast. In Nairobi in 1956 she es- 
tablished a trust to give back to 
Africa, she said, the benefit of 
profits she had inherited 
through shares in Motor Mart 
East Africa. Already in 1948 she 
had given to Liverpool Uni- 
versity the great gardens at 
Ness, the bouse, the large estate 
which went with it and an en- 
dowment Of £75,000. It was 
(he largest bequest the univer- 
sity had received other than its 
Cohen Library. Yet Bulley 
refused any university honours. 

This was the final disposal of 
her wealth. Always open to the 
public as her father would have 
wished, the Botanic Gardens at 
Ness are of international dis- 
tinction. Ness is also the uni- 
versity’s environmental and 
horticultural research station; it 
continues the work of Arthur 
Bulley, commemorating his 
enormous achievements. 



Bulley: debt to society 

The gift and the end of fi- 
nancial giving brought about a 
fiirther change in Bufley’s life. 
For more than a decade she had 
worked closely with Friends, es- 
pecially with Nancy Kershaw, 
Whrden of theHeswafl Friends’ 
Meeting House. In 1970 they 
formed a partnership! Moving 
to London for some years, they 
pursued the cultural life of 
theatre and music which Bulley 
bad rarely had time to experi- 
ence. It was a kind ofliberation. 

They travelled several times 
to Kenya to her trust in Nairo- 
bi. The money was divided be- 
tween water sewage schemes, 
later adopted by the govern- 
ment, the management of a 
mixed-race hospital for children, 
and a scholarship scheme 
through the National Council of 
Churches for Kenya. All three 
projects flourish today. Bulley 
insisted the scholarships went 
exclusively to girls, in this way 
helping to pioneer women’s 
education in Kenya. She insist- 
ed. too, that everything she 
gave or established be admin- 
istered by Africans, upsetting 
white colonial prejudice by mix- 
ing with Kenyans on equal 
tents, going to their homes, eat- 
ing and travelling with them, re- 
jecting a white superority which 
refused to mix or trust. 

Sustained for more than 20 
years by Nancy Kershaw, Lois 
Bulley watched from a small 
house in Tarvin near Chester the 
success of her ventures. She at- 
tended university events in Liv- 
erpool and occasions at Ness, 
retaining to the end her agile 
mind and fund of anecdotes. 

Peter Brinson 

Agnes Lois Bulley, political ac- 
tivist and philanthropist: bom 
Ness. Oieshire 2 December 1901 ; 
died Tarvin, Cheshire 27 
December 1995. 

• Peter Brinson died 7 April 1995 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

♦ 


DEATHS 

CAWLEY. Stephen, dearly loved hus- 
band. lather and grandfather; peace- 
fully at home an 29 December. 
Funeral ot St Alban's Chan*. Tflford 
Road. Hindheod. on Tuesday 9 Jan- 
uary. 12 noon. No [tower*, donations 
to Mi-neap. 

fianaaoeements for Gazette BERTHS. 
MARRIAGES St DEATHS t Births, 
Adoptions. Marriages, Deaths. Memo- 
rial services. Wedding anniversaries, to 
Memorials i should be acot in writing to 
the GszeUc- Ediioc He Independent, 1 
f jimmIm Square, Canary Wharf. London 
EI4 SDL, telephoned tv 0171-293 2011 
or fased to 0171-293 2016, and are 
charged at £6.50 a tine (VAT extra). 
OTHER (iuthe announcements mast 
be submitted in writing (or taxed) and 
air charged at BOa line, VAT extra. They 
<4xxjld be accompanied by a daytime tele- 
phone number. 


Changing °f the Guard 

Ttc HouvMtl t'jvalrr MounicJ RceWrH 
hmuhC' il* 'Jmrti > Lift t moni m Horte Gaantt, 
I lam. 


Birthdays 

Dr Jack Buts, former managing di- 
rector of BP, 76; Mr Alister Camp- 
bell, rugby player, 36; Lord Colwyn, 
dental surgeon and jazz trumpeter, 
54; Miss Nfelenirna Cortcse, actress. 
72; Sir James Crane, former Chief In- 
spector of Constabulary, 75; Mrs 
Christine Crawley, MEE 46; Mr 
Richard Gibson, actor, 41; Professor 
Dame June Lloyd, paediatrician, 
08 ; Miss Zeno Marshall, actress, 69; 
Dr James Merriman, former chair- 
man. National Computing Centre, 81; 
Mr James Moorhouse. MEP. 72; 
Colonel Patrick Poneous VC 78; 
Lord Kingsland (Sir Chr istopher 
Front, QC), former METp 54; Pro- 
fessor Ralph Raphael, organic 
chemist, 75; Mr Lawrence Rowe, 
West Indies cricketer, 47; Mr J.D. 
Salinger, author, 77; Lord Swansea, 
marksman, 71. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Lorenzo de Medici, states- 
man, 1449; Maria Edgeworth, nov- 
elist, 1767; Arthur Hugh Gough, 
poet, 1819; Sir James George Fraz- 
er, anthropologist, 1854; Edward 
Morgan Forster, novelist. 1879; John 
Edgar Hoover, director of (be FBI, 
1895; Harold Adrian Russell “Kim" 


Phflby, spy, 1912; Joe Orton (John 
Kingsley Orton), playwright. 19313. 
Deaths: William Wycherley, play- 
wright, 1716: James Francis Edward 
Stuart, the Old Pretender, 1766; Jo- 
hann Christian Bach, composer, 
1782; Heinrich Rudolph Hertz, 
physicist, 1894; Sir Edwin Landseer 
Lutyens, architect, 1944; Maurice 
Chevalier, entertainer and actor. 
1972; Frank Soskice (Lord Stow 
Hill), statesman, 1979: Hephzibah 
Menuhin, pianist, 1981; Lord David 
Cecfl, author, 19B& Lafayette Ronald 
Hubbard (L Ron Hubbard), sdenca- 
liction writer and propoundcr of Sci- 
entology. 1986. On this day; the 
Gregorian calendar was introduced, 

1583; Charles II was crowned King 
of Saits at Scone, 1651; the Erst is- 
sue of the Daily Uumenal Register (lat- 
er the Tunes) appeared. 17K5; the Art 
of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland came into being. 1801: 
Haiti declared her independence of 
France. 1804; the importation of 
slaves into the United Stales was for- 
bidden, 1808: Britain proclaimed 
sovereignty over ibc Falkland [stands, 
1&33; London was divided into JO 
postal districts, 1858; Queen Victo- 
ria was proclaimed Empress of In- 
dia, 2877; the fust postal orders 
wets issued in Great Britain, 1881; 
the electric chair was adopted in New 


York for capital punishment. ISS9; 
in Britain, people of 70 and over be- 
came eligible for old age pensions, 
1909; labour exchanges came into op- 
eration, 1910; the British telephone 
service passed Into the control of the 
Post Office, 1912; the Soviet Union 
was established, 1923, the capital of 
Norway, known as Christiania, re- 
sumed the name of Oslo, 1925; a na- 
tionalist government was set up in 
China, 1926: coal mines in Britain 
were nationalised, 1947: British rail- 
ways were nationalised. 1948; Sudan 
became an independent democrat- 
ic republic, 1956: the European Eco- 
nomic Community came into being. 
19SS; the Cameroon* became inde- 
pendent. I960; Western Samoa be- 
came independent, 1 962: the Foreign 
and Commonwealth offices were 
amalgamated to form the Diplomatic 
Service. 1965; Great Britain, the 
Irish Republic and Denmark joined 
the EEC, 1973: UK. fishing limits 
were extended to 200 miles around 
the British roast, 1977. Tbday is 
New Year’s Day and the Feast Day 
of St Almachius or lbicmacbus, St 
Claras, St Coocordius of Spolcio, Si 
Eugcndus or Oyend, St Euphrosyne. 
St Felix of Bourges, Si Fulgcntius of 
Ruspe. St Mocbua or Cuan, St Odi- 
lo. Si Peter of Atrcu and St Wil liam 
Of Saint Benignus. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports. 

Companies 

Practice Direction !V<j 2 of 1995: Di- 
rectors' Disqualification: ChD Cos 
Ct (Sir Richard Scon V-C) 14 Dec 
1995. 

The overall effect of this new 
practice direction would be to 
give the court greater control 
over the conduct of disqualifi- 
cation proceedings, so as to en- 
able it to dealt with them as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Drink-driving 

Webber v DPP; QB Div Ct 

(Sctuemann LJ, Holland J) 4 Dec 

1995. 

Once a police officer had law- 
fully set in train the procedure, 
under s 9(1 )(a) of the Road 
Traffic Act 1988. for requiring 
a specimen of blood from a per- 
son taken into hospital after a 
road accident, that require- 
ment remained valid after the 


CASE SUMMARIES 

I January 1996 


person had been discharged, 
had been arrested under 
s6(5)(b) of the Act and the pro- 
cedure continued at the police 
station, since the locus at which 
the specimen was provided 
was not vita). 

Keith HadriU f Kidd MocLovoty A 
Co) far the appellant; John McOuin- 
ness (CPS) for the respondent. 

Natural justice 

R v Ealing Magistrates’ Court, at 
p Famtcran; QB Dir Ct (Stoughton 
U, Rangier J 1 22 Not 1995. 

The failure to notify a dog's 
owner of proceedings in the 
magistrates* court against a 
third party, which proceedings 
resulted in a destruction order 
being made under the Dan- 
gerous Dogs Act 1991, consti- 
tuted a breach of natural 
justice. Even though it was 
probable that nothing the own- 
er could have said would have 


prevented the order being 
made, the court would have to 
think long and hard before up- 
holding a decision where the 
rules of natural justice had 
been breached, since down 
that slippery slope lay the way 
lo dictatorship. 

Sandy Cornwall (Shu milts. Canter- 
bury) fa- the applicant; Stephen John 
(Special Casework Unis) for the 
respondent. 

Practice 

Unicargo v Flotix Maritime S de RL 

& amt QB Adm Ct {Clarke J) 16 
Not 1995. 

The court had no jurisdiction 
to give leave to serve the orig- 
inating summons out of the 
jurisdiction under RSC Ord 73 
r 7 where the defendants were 
not parties lo any arbitration 
agreement with "the plaintiff 
and the plaintiff had no other 
cause of action against them. 


Accordingly the order, which 
had provided that the owners 
of the chartered vessel were to 
allow the plaintiff to inspect 
and survey the vessel, had to be 
discharged. 

Simon Kvenulal (Bari iw Lyde i& 
Gilbert) for die plaintiffs; David Bai- 
ley (Norton Rose) for the defendants. 

Rating 

R v Birmingham City Council, ex p 
Mosfataq; QBD (Dyson J) 11 D«c 
1995. 

The council was entitled to re- 
quest a solicitor, who was set- 
ting up in business as a sole 
practitioner, for details of her 
personal assets before deciding 
whether she was suffering hard- 
ship such as would bring her 
within the provisions of s 49(2) 
of the Local Government and 
Finance Act 1988, and thus to 
entitle her to a reduction in her 
noo-domestic rates. 

Christopher Gibburts (Mushtaq A 
Co, Birmingham) for the applicant; 
Tobias Davey (Birmingham City 
Council) for (he respondent. 
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^S*™3eas for 1996 


The global year at a glance 

§uaranS^ ential e * ect ' on ’ econom * c downturn, peace in the balance - and a European fracas 

"■ Independent s specialists pinpoint movers, shakers and moments to watch for 


A quiet sort 

of boom 

ec ?! oin y 1996 

is ~ -..urn. wouia 

Is this just a pause in what for areas °f conflict arc 

seemed a snKd *> A* 10 nat ' defence: most othi-r ciai^u^i 


dreadful process of ratifying 
MaastnchuThe IGCwiU noibf 
feambiuous as the 1991 archi- 
tects had hoped. 

But while Ihe ceiling may 
^ve come lower, it h^s not 
come as low as Britain would 


s-enaed a sohd economic recov- 
GX ^' 9 r . B renewed recession 
round the comer? cessi0n 

. ft ought to be a pause, for it 
is quite normal in the middle of 
*e growth phase of the eco- 
Wttmc cycle for things to falter 


most other slates want 
locreate a European security 
body that will evolve into a 
common European defence 
organisation. Britain's goal is 
much more modest: to create a 
European pillar for Naio and 
^men co-ordination within the 


then pick up. Exactly this harC pm 'T ccv S rdinalion w *thin the 
peneS in E ^-, L ° nd ™ •«I 1 probably 

^pvesatwistUnstoefcto Ste” "”®*"' 

cycle. The US recovery has h2£ M^t siat«wam to make more 
running along now^for more ^ . 9 UJ *Wfed majority 

than four years, while in Jaoan desr J5 e Britain having 

recovery fiStdSE.S*® w ould resist this. Tte 

ft all these economic shS^ the EuJ ?P^ n .lament, too. will 
smne symptoms: confidence, 

^ whether in the business com- 
munities or among consumers, 
is xn short supply. 

For the first half of 1996 at 

feast, expea the “pause” to con- 
tinue. Expect figures showing 
that fix- a few months growth has 
virtually stopped in the three big 

economies — the US, Japan and 
Germany. Expect gloomy profit 
statements by leaders of large 
companies, marry of which will 
continue to shed labour. Expea 
voters everywhere to remain 
• disgruntled, worried, often 
alarmed. 

■ Bui expect too, this period of 
unease to be met by cuts in inter- 
rat rates: in the US, certainly in 
Germany (and elsewhere on 
the Continent), almost certainty 
in the UK. For the flip side of 
such slower growth is even less 
pressure on prices. Monetary 
policy has to be eased to encour- 
age growth; but lower inflation 
makes ft possible to ease polity. 

Then comes the test. Will 
cheaper money revive the world 
economy? I think h will, bat 
maybe more slowly than most 
people hope or expect. By the 
end of 1996 or at least by the 
early part of 1997, most of the 
world’s main economies should 
be experiencing new growth, 
but with even lower inflation 
than at present Because of this 
3 ? low inflation, it will not feel like 

a boom in the Eighties sense. It 
certainly will not feel like a 
boom if. by the end of 1996, 
stock markets have stopped 
their recent giddy climb and 
maybe fallen back sharply - as 
I believe is likely. And because 
this recovery will feel more 
sombre, more low key, do not 
expect this to benefit politicians 
facing elections, on either tide 
of the Atlantic. 

Do not, however, consider 
tins sober mood odd or unusual 
This is the new normality: a low 
level of inflation: a moderate 
rate of growth; a high sense of 
job insecurity. We must learn to 
love it, for it will not go away. 

Hamish McRae 


No bold step 
for Europe 

Tn Brussels, 1996 has been 


Europe decided when it signed 
the Maastricht treaty that this 
would be another of its periodic 
dates with destiny, when it took 
another bold step towards fed- 
eralism. Now, however, it is 
looking rather less of a mile- 
stone. 

The reasons why it was 
thought necessary to hold 
another Intergovernmental 
Conference (IGC) in 1996 were 
threefold. There were deals that 
did not come to fruition in 1991, 
which it was thought might look 
more feasible with five years’ 
exp erience. The onset of mon- 
etary union — tentativefy set for 
1997 - seemed likely to make 
further reform desirable. And 
enlargem ent to central Europe, 
made possible by the upheavals 
of 1989, was bound to make — . . 

Nonerfthfcseems quite as heat as Peking does bestto 
possible, desirable or necessary imdenm« for^ lead- 

oow| EoJaigemedt fooks to be 


probably have a little more 
influence. 

The third area of dispute will 
be unemployment. Tbtrrc will be 
stiong pressure from some quar- 
ters for a more effective EU 
stance, but the number of dif- 
ferent recipes - trade restric- 
tions, higher EU spending and 
tougher social legislation-make 
the outcome unpredictable. 

Since 1991. British o fficials 
have confidently predicted that 
this IGC would be more of a pit- 
stop than a chance to re-engi- 
neer the European vehide. They 
have been proved parity right. 
But a commitment to more 
reform wifi be an essential ele- 
ment of any package agreed this 
year or (more likely) next - and 
there is the rub. The signature 
on the treaty that comes out of 
this year’s negotiations may be 
either J Major or T Blair. A 
treaty signed by Mr Blair could 
well be much more to the liking 
of the other Europeans, though 
Labours thinking on the EU 
remains opaque. That is why the 
French and German govern- 
ments will be anxiously scanning 
the British papers for the next 
12 months - especially the obit- 
uaries pages. 

Andrew Marshall 

When Deng 
departs 

S trained relations with the 
West, particularly the US, 
wtQ dominate China's start to 
1996. Peking’s foreign policy is 
taking on an increasingly nation- 
alistic tone, and the military 
top brass are believed to be 
behind China’s aggressive stance 
against foreign “interference'’, 
whether over human rights or 
continuing nuclear tests. 

February is the first anniver- 
sary of Peking's pledge to Wisb- 
iogton to stamp out intellectual 
properly piracy, and US trade 
officials will have to dea'de 
whether China’s failure to hon- 
our the agreement warrants 
retaliation. The following 
month, the UN Human Rights 
Commission in Geneva may for 
the first time pass a motion 
against China in the wake of the 
14-year jail sentence on the 
leading dissident Wei Jingsheng. 

On the trade front, a sweep- 
ing package of import tariff 
reductions is due to come into 
effect on 1 April, but China’s 
negotiations to Join the World 
Thade Organisation are likely to 
remain bogged down in wors- 
ening Sino-US relations. 

The Lunar New Year in nrid- 
Fsbruary heralds the Year of the 
Rat, which is supposed to bring 
prosperity. As in the past three 
years, however, domestic politics 
will be overshadowed by the /ail- 
ing health of Deng Xiaoping, 92 
in August. No one unagre ed the 
patriarch would last this loDg, 
tberelty postponing the expected 
leadership struggle. 

Fbrthe leadership in Peking, 
by for the most important event 
in this year’s diary is the first 
folly democratic presidential 
election in Taiwan, also in 
March. China’s military man- 
oeuvres off the south-east coast 


For those watching the Chi- 
nese economy, this year’s 
National People's Congress - 
probably in March or April - 
wfll finally agree the much- 
debated Ninth Five-Year Plan 
(1996-2000). Although central 
planning went out of fashion 
mure than a decade ago, the 
government will confirm that its 
priority remains the fight against 
inflation. As the economy cools 
to less than double-digit growth, 
the focus will be on those left 
behind by economic reform: 
the underemployed rural work- 
force and staff at loss-making 
stale enterprises. With the 
emphasis on social stability 
ahead of Deng's death, the 
crackdown on crime will con- 
tinue - using public execution as 
the favoured deterrent. 

Uncertainty over Deng's de- 
parture clouds many people’s 
view of China's immediate fu- 
ture, despite its buoyant econo- 
my. At duuier tables the forecast 
for 19% is “ fnuhen . Icguan " - 
cautious but optimistic.' 

Teresa Poole 

A president 
for Palestine 


T>arring assassination, Yasser 
O Arafat will win the Pales- 
tinian elections on 20 January. 

He will declare himself presi- 
dent of Palestine - but exactly 
what that means will not be so 
clear-cut as his victory at the 
polls. “Final status” talks , to 
begin in May, will not axle east 
Jerusalem as a Palestinian cap- 
ital nor bring about the with- 
drawal of 120 , 000 Jewish settlers 
from Palestinian land in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

More important will be the 
status of Syrian- Israeli peace 
talks. Now undergoing another 
bout of Israeli-inspired opti- 
mism, they could turn danger- 
ous. President Assad's insis- 
tence on a total Israeli 
withdrawal from Golan - under 
the terms of UN resolutions be 
accepted as the basis of the 
1991 peace talks - will be por- 
trayed by Israel and its US State 
Department supporters in 1996 
as the “obstacle to peace”. 

So if there is no spec tty 
progress in the talks. Syria will 
be blamed, rather than Israel, 
whose unwillingness to with- 
draw from all Syrian land will 
not be regarded as an “obstacle 
to peace”. King Hussain of Jor- 
dan and Arafat were the only 
Arab leaders to embrace Sad- 
dam Hussein after Iraq’s inva- 
sion of Kuwait - and thus weak 
enough after the US-Iraqi war 
to makepeace with Israel Syria, 
which drd not embrace Sad- 
dam, is too strong. A movement 
w HI therefore grow to render it 
weak enough to make peace: 
this may be done through eco- 
nomic or political isolaJian, or by 
Israeli militar y action against 
Syria in Lebanon, which Syria 
controls with 20,000 troops. 

Lebanon wfll continue to 
recover from its 15-year war; 
from today, Beirutis have been 
promised 24-hour electricity for 
the first time in 20 years. Presi- 
dent Mubarak of Egypt - 
another man who fears assassi- 
nation -can expect another year 
of “Islamist” attacks on his 
regime. In Algeria, if President 
Zeroual keeps his promise of 
parliamentary elections, the 
“Islamists’’ may haw a chance of 
proving their popularity again al 
the polk But the throat-cuttings 
and car bombs will continue. 

King Fahd’s weak heart will 
remain the focal point of Saudi 
politics m 1996 - n he efies, there 
wfll be a fierce struggle for royal 
succession in this highly unde- will be. 


Saddam. For five years, those 
proclaiming his imminent down- 
fall have been wrong - so they 
might spare us their predictions 
in 19%. But I doubt they will. 

Robert Fisk 

Defections, 

elections 


S o this year could bring a 
general election after all. 
The actuaries say two Conserv- 
ative MPs are likely to die by 
July, enough lo wipe out John 
Major's majority, even assuming 
Sir Richard Body, whose name 
once evoked the “flapping of 
while coals” to the (Same Min- 
ister's cars, remains loyal. 

What the actuaries cannot tel] 
us is how many more Tory MRs 
harbour secret Lhoughts of 
defection. But Emma Nichol- 
son's sensational step across the 
floor of the House makes dear 
that nothing very specific has to 
happen to provoke a defection. 
She was, after all, an MP 
throughout the Thatcher years 
and. despite Labour propa- 
ganda about the “lurch to the 
right", no one seriously pre- 
tends Major is more right-wing 
than his predecessor. 

Even if there are no further 
defections, one thing is certain: 
by the end of this year people 
will know who David Trimble is. 
More than anyone else, the new 
leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
who once said that were he a 
mainland politician be would 






fly be in the SDP, will 
when the next election 



But the dominant political 
story of 1996 wfll be the pre- 
paredness of the government-in- 
waiting, for however miserable 
the Conservatives’ plight looks, 
one semes that Tbriy Blair him- 
self is not yet convinced that 
Labour is ready for office. 

The J 965 government papers 
released today make sobering 
reading for Labour’s shadow 
ministers. Despite Harold Wil- 
son’s political dexterity, his obvi- 
ous delight al wielding power 
and die immense goodwill 
towards the new government, 
first 


Constitutional reform looks 
particularly vulnerable. Man- 
delson raised the question of 
whether Scotland should still be 
over-represented at Westmin- 
ster if it has its own parliament. 
Other questions crowd in. Why 
shouldn’t there be a referendum 
in Scotland and Wiles to set up 
assemblies? Will there realty be 
regional assemblies in the North 
and in London but not in the 
rest of England? What would 
Labour actually do about a 
“fairer” voting system for 
Westminster elections? 

These are the sorts of ques- 
tions Labour will have to answer 
in 1996, whether or not there is 
an election. 

John Rentoul 
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elections, when the Israeli lobby 
will not matter so ranch to Bill 
CKmon. Malty more Iraqi chil- 
dren will die of malaoiirish- 
ment and lack of medicines in 
1996, for which Saddam wfll 
blame UN sanctions and the 
Americans wifl blame the awfiil 


to be done. The Christmas Eve 
leak of the inner thoughts _ of 
Peter Mandelson, one of Blair’s 
closest advisers, exposed some 
of the loose ends the leadership 
is worrying about — and large 
parts of Labour’s programme 
could still unravel as a result. 


Big spenders? 
Little chance 


The British economy will trot 
along in 1996, forcing its rider, 
Kenneth Clarke, to cut interest 
rales to 6 pm cent by mid-year 
and maybe as low as 5.75 per 
cent by the end of the year. 
There will be no return of the 
feel-good factor, but increased 
consumer spending wfll keep the 
economy growing though at a 
disappointing rate of little more 
than 2 per cent. Inflation will 
continue to surprise by coming 
in below expectations. 

One forecaster takes an alto- 
gether rosier view of the 
prospects for 19%: the Chan- 
cellor. Even though Mr Clarke 
cut interest rates in mid-Decem- 
ber by a quarter point, to 65 per 
cent, the Treasury’s official fore- 
cast of 3 per cent growth in 
1996 is not based on rate cuts. 
Instead, it is based on a rip-roar- 
ing - by the standards of the 
Nineties - 35 per cent increase 
in real consumer expenditure. 

Once again, the Tory party is 
expecting consumers to do their 
duty and spend, spend, spend 
the economy into sustaining the 
recovery. In the Eighties, the 
Government worried about con- 
sumers’ unbridled capacity to 
barrow. Now the hope is that we 
will all dip into savings to spend 
more. Tbgether with rising real 
incomes and lax cuts, this lies 
behind the forecast for con- 
sumer spending. 

Other economists, including 
those at the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development, take a more pes- 
simistic view. They argue that 
continuing job insecurity and 
high indebtedness will make 
consumers cautious and lead 
them to maintain relatively high 
savings. The OECD is predict- 
ing growth in consumer spend- 
ing of little more than 2 percent. 

However, the big threat to 
economic growth in the short- 
term comes from another direc- 
tion. In the past few months, 
retailers and manufacturers 
have been building up stocks, 
even though domestic and for- 
eign demand has been much 
lower than anticipated. This has 
had the effect of flattering 
growth tins year. The fear is that 
companies will now satisfy 
orders from these bloated inven- 
tories, rather than tty increasing 
production and employing more 
people. 

Concern that the economy is 
about to undergo such a sharp 
“ — correction” led one 
forecaster. Gold- 
slash its growth 
forecast for 1996 to 1.7 per 
cent. 

Another danger to the econ- 
omy is a collapse in demand 
from our main trading partners 
in Europe. Both the German 
and French economies have 
stalled, and the outlook for 1996 
looks bleak, with growth likely 
to be as lew as 15 per cent 

The flip side to all this gloom 



- and the pretext for further 
interest rate cuts - is that the 
outlook for inflation looks dis- 
tinctly promising. Powerful 
global disinflationary forces wiB 
continue in 19%. The Govern- 
ment's objective of underlying 
inflation below 25 per cent by 
the end of the Parliament looks 
surprisingly attainable. 

Paul Wallace 





Keeping the 
peace alive 

N orthern Ireland in 1996 will 
experience either the con- 
tinuing benefits of peace or the 
catastrophe of a new outbreak of 
violence. The peace process still 
exists and has widespread sup 
port, but the signs of strain 
within it are looking decidedly 
ominous and no cme can be com- 
pletely confident that it wfll last. 

Compared with other con- 
flicts in areas such as the Mid- 
dle East and South Africa, the 
Irish peace process has proved 
remarkably resilient and effec- 
tive, but tire IRA has lately 
taken lo killing drug dealejs. and 
the fear is that this resort to the 
use of the gun could be the start 
of a gradual unravelling. If this 
does happen, it wfll be because 
Sinn Fem and the IRA conclude 
that the British government has 
no intention of tnriuHmg them 
in negotiations for an eventual 
rlhical settlement This could 


the organisations, or lower down 
in the ranks, activists deciding 
the process is a waste of time. 

Whether or not this happens 
could become clear early in the 
year, for everything hinges on 
the issue of weapons’ decom- 
missioning. and the interna- 
tional body e xamining this ques- 
tion is due to report in the 
middle of January. 

If the log-jam is broken, 
moves towards all-party talks 
could happen quite quickly, 
opening a new phase of negoti- 
ation. Like everything else in 
Northern Ireland, this would 
not be an easy phase or a short 
one. for hammering out a set- 
tlement acceptable to republi- 


cans and loyalists is likely to take 
years, not months. 

A breakdown of the IRA 
ceasefire opens up an appalling 
vista of a foil -scale reversion to 
the gun and the bomb, with the 
IRA turning its back on politics. 
The result would be futile and 
nihilistic violence. The republi- 
cans would, in effect, be aban- 
doning all thought of political 
influence and instead staking all 
on a military victory. 

If that happens, there wiB be 
a new wave of security 
responses. There may also be 
attempts to start inter-party 
talks without Sinn Fein, but in 
the poisonous atmosphere that 
renewed violence would bring 
the chances of success for these 
would be remote. Even the most 
stringent security measures 
would lake some years to wear 
down the IRA, as well as cop- 
ing with the almost inevitable 
resurgence of violent loyalist 
reaction. In the process many 
people would die, the increased 
bitterness further retarding the 
chances of political progress. It 
is a scenario that illustrates why 
so many fervently' hope the pre- 
sent peace can be kept alive. 

David McKittrick 

Olympics and 
QJ, part II 


TY 7ashington’s political pnv 
W fessionals wall be con- 
sumed in 1996 by the business 
of Ibe presidential election, but 
even fewer Americans than 
usual will be paying much atten- 
tion. General Colin Powell’s 
decision not to run denied the 
drama romance; Newt Gin- 
grich’s non-candidacy denied it 
comedy. Barring a late entry by 
Clint Eastwood, it looks as if the 
ageing Bob Dole wfll be the 
Republican to take on Bill Clin- 
ton on 5 November. With the 
TV networks already signalling 
that they mean to devote fewer 


hours to campaign coverage 
than in the past, the belling is 
that voter turn-out will slip 
below the 50 per cent mark. 

Of greater potential interest 
will be the outcome of the con- 
gressional ethics probes to which 
Clinton and “1995 Man of the 
Year” Gingrich will continue to 
be subjected. The president’s 
Whitewater land deals when he 
was governor of Arkansas have 
generated frothy excitement 
among fringe Republicans con- 
vinced they are about to witness 
a Democratic president fall in 
spectacular Watergate style. The 
appearance of a compromising 
document or two could still hand 
Dole the presidency but in Clin- 
ton's favour is the byzantine 
complexity of the affair, which 
renders it all but impossible for 
ABC news to explain in less than 
a minute and 15 seconds. 

Gingrich, for his part, is held 
in such low esteem by the pub- 
lic at large that it would come 
less as a surprise and more as a 
confirmation of a prejudice 
should it be found that he fid- 
dled the tax books to promote 
his political career. When Gin- 
grich assumed his role as 
Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in January 1995. 
he seemed to imagine he was 
possessed of the authority of 
Fidel Castro in January 1959 to 
transform the state in the man- 
ner he saw fit, to restore to indi- 
viduals the power over their 
lives that “reactionary liberal" 
government had supposedly 
usurped. But the checks and bal- 
ances built into the constitution, 
laborious check to tyranny that 
they are, brought his train to a 
halt at the end of 1995. 

Of greater concern than all of 
the above to ordinary speciactors 
of the American scene will be: 
the outcome of the trial due in 
May of Timothy McVeigh and 
Terry Nichols, the men accused 
of planting the Oklahoma Chy 
bomb: OJ Part Two, when Simp- 
son defends himself against a 
aval suit brought by the relatives 
of the two victims a Los Ange- 
les jury said he did not kfll; the 
Olympic Games in Atlanta, and 
other games such as baseball, 
football and basketball, but aot 
soccer - which will almost cer- 
tainly foil in yet another planned 
attempt to form a successful 
professional league. 

John Carlin 
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Counting the 
cost of defection 


E mma Nicholsons defection, at least 
in the short term, is bad news for 
more than just the Government For John 
Major, coming after Alan Howarth's 
departure to Labour, it is a shattering 
blow. In modem limes, the Conservatives 
have lost the odd MP to the Opposition 
- some who became independents, and 
more recently Christopher Brocklebank- 
Fowler, to the SDP in the early Eighties. 
But two MPs from government in three 
months, one apiece to the main opposi- 
tion parties, sets an unenviable record for 
modem Conservatism. 

Inevitably it will help to bring to a head 
the fears of the remaining One Nation 
and pro- European Tories in Mr Major's 
ranks, who have become increasingly dis- 
illusioned at the Conservatives' rightward 
and anti- European drift. Despite their 
claims to have a majority in the parlia- 
mentary party they have proved them- 
selves unable to modify the Govern- 
ment’s isolationism in Europe and its 
harsher rhetoric and policies at home. 
Now more will have to decide whether 
to stay and fight, or abandon a Conser- 
vative Party which if it loses the next elec- 
tion looks set for a battle that could come 
to match the internal divisions that 
Labour faced in the early Eighties. 

But if it is bad news for the Conserv- 
atives, it is bad news too for the gover- 
nance of the country. Mr Major's major- 
ity is now down to 'five, and is likely to 
fall to three after the two pending by- 
elections. It will take only anothercou- 
ple of defections -or. more probably, the 
likely death of a couple more Conserv- 
ative MPs - For the Prime Minister, on 
recent bv -elect ion form, to be heading 


for a minority government later this year 
and all the special trading with special 
interest groups that this is likely to 
imply. . 

The Prime Minister will be increas- 
ingly reliant on Ulster Unionist votes or 
a intensions to carry bis business - a 
prospect which will threaten the one 
undeniable achievement of Mr Major’s 
premiership, the Ulster peace process. 
An already weak government is set to 
become even weaker, with the Prime 
Minister having to tack ever more fre- 
quently. first to his party's left and then 
to its right, in an attempt to hold his gov- 
ernment together. 

Ms Nicholson’s defection may not be 
unmitigated good news even for the 
Opposition. Tony Blair has undeniably 
changed his party's rhetoric and direction 
(not least by claiming for Labour the 
One Nation mantle that Ms Nicholson 
and Mr Howarth believe that the Con- 
servatives have abandoned). But new 
Labour still has big questions to answer: 
over future welfare policy: on how. 
beyond a windfall tax, it will fund its jobs 
and training programmes: on how it can 
square its claims to be a party of low tax- 
ation with the funding of a modernised 
welfare state. 

Faced by what looks increasingly like 
disintegration on the Tory benches. 
Labour may be tempted to put off the 
hard answers. If that were to happen, Ms 
Nicholson's defection will have done (he 
Opposition and the country no favours, 
reducing the chances that when an elec- 
tion does come, the electorate will have 
on offer a fully coherent alternative to 
the Conservatives. 


Dole vs Clinton: the 
circus comes to town 


D espite three years buffeted by s< 
dal, real or imagined, scarred by | 


scan- 
per- 
sonal invective and tarnished by under- 
achievement. Bill Clinton seems the man 
most likely to win this year’s US presid- 
ential campaign. (Yes, the circus is here 
again: it starts in earnest with the Iowa 
caucuses on 12 February.) 

The sour, septuagenarian Senator Rob- 
ert Dole is overwhelming favourite to 
become President Clinton's challenger in 
the autumn. Both Dole and Clinton are 
fearsome campaigners, but are also notor- 
ious for their ability to put one foot in 
their mouth while shooting themselves in 
the other. A Dole-Clinion campaign 
could resemble a self-demolition derby, 
with Clinton the favourite to collapse 
across the line firsL 

But do not place large bets on this cam- 
paign. US political forecasting is more than 
usually foolish at presenL The American 
electorate, once tolerably predictable, has 
experienced a kind of Gadarene giddiness 
in the past four years. On the first day of 
1992, President Geoige Bush, die victor of 
the Gulf. looked unassailable. Eleven 
months later, he was defeated by the 
young Arkansas governor. This was por- 
trayed as the birth of a new Democratic 
Party and a return to government activism. 

One year and one month ago. President 
Clinton was humbled by Newt Gingrich’s 
sweeping victory in the congressional 
mid-terra elections. This was haded as the 
dawning of a new era of Republican anti- 
government activism. Thirteen months 
later. Gingrich is one of the most hated 
men in American politics (a 29 per cent 
approval rating); the Democratic Party 


wallows, at almost every political level, in 
leaderless and idea-free disarray. 

Clinton's and Gingrich's troubles have 
been partly of their own making. Both 
men are products of the electronic age in 
American politics - self-promoters rather 
than achievers. But it is also true that both 
have been savaged by the electorate for 
attempting to push through the policies 
that they were elected to enact Clinton 
on health care, Gingrich on balancing the 
US budget. Both have become victims - 
as well as exponents - of the era of the 
perpetual political campaign: of vituper- 
ative chat shows; of concerted special- 
interest intimidation; and barrages of neg- 
ative advertisements full of expertly 
crafted misrepresentation. 

At present, the government of the 
most powerful nation is “shut down" 
(because of the budget deficit dispute 
between Clinton and Gingrich). But this 
is just an absurd symptom of a wider dead- 
lock. In modern US politics, the weapons 
for halting government, for preventing 
anything being agreed, have become 
more powerful than the official 200-year- 
old machinery to promote compromise 
and decision. The US electorate, intermit- 
tently following the plot, hurtles from a 
touching belief in some fresh saviour to 
a renewed conviction that all politicians 
are rascals. 

Clinton or Dole? Government activism 
or anti-government activism? Both men 
are anti-ideological fixers and muddlers, 
who love the business of politics for its 
own sake. It is difficult to believe that the 
US will gain the new hope or direction it 
craves from either man. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


How not to police the Internet 


From Mr Jim Moody 
Sir: The attempts by German 
prosecutors to censor the Inter- 
net via CompuServe (report, 30 
December) ore misguided and 
dangerous. Quite apart from the 
effect of their actions impinging 
on citizens in countries outside 
Germany, their partially success- 
ful pressure in getting Compu- 
Serve to drop 200 newsgroups 
sets a precedent for unrepresen- 
tative and irresponsible censor- 
ship by the state authorities. 

The Internet is not a children's 
toy and should only ever be used 
by minors under adult super- 
vision. By forcing this company to 
boycott certain newsgroups, a 
slate authority' has usurped the 
rights, duties and responsibilities 
of parents within and without its 
territory. 

While the state authorities 
everywhere have a duty to 
uphold their own countries' laws 
on pedophilia and child pornog- 
raphy. this concern has been 
utilised to obscure the real 
issues around freedom of use of 
the Internet. Despite media huff 
and puff, the Internet can no 
more be described as anarchic 
than the telephone system or the 
postal service or a bag of apples. 
It is a communications medium 
through which individuals talk 
over, argue, or laugh about what 


interests them. It is not a pub- 
lisher. 

Those who post inappropriate 
material are dealt with expedi- 
tiously by their peers, their fellow- 
users in each news group. And, by 
ail accounts, the anti-pedophile 
squads of the British police keep 
a careful watch on what is being 
posted in some discussions with 
a view to tracing criminals here, 
with some success. 

Moves to destroy parental 
guidance and responsibility 
should be condemned, especially 
when they lead to infringement of 
all adults' rights. Technical help 
for parents already- exists; 
CompuServe is due to bring in a 
software filter in the near future 
to allow parents to make the 
choices that the German author- 
ities have, for the moment, forced 
upon the company. 

Other such filters are already 
on the market. And of course 
there is always the off switch. 
What is unacceptable, and highly 
undemocratic, is for adults to be 
refused the right to decide for 
themselves by state authorities 
who presume to determine wh3t 
is best for them. 

Yours faithfully 
Jim Moody 
Director. Media Watch 
London, N22 
31 December 


Blair must resolve 
the tartan problem 

From Mr M. J Turner 
Sin Your leader “Tartan Tenors 
of Mr Blair" (27 December) sug- 
gests that one way around the 
“West Lothian" question would 
be to ignore it as just another of 
the British constitution's many 
contradictions. You defend this 
view by stating that the English 
do not seem concerned about the 
democratic anomalies that devo- 
lution would cause. 

However, I think not only the 
English but also the Scots would 
find this aspect of devolution 
hard to stomach, for surely the 
most pertinent point encom- 
passed in the “West Lothian" 
question is not that the Scottish 


MPs can make English policy 
whereas the English cannot make 
Scottish policy, but that a Scottish 
Westminster MP can lake deci- 
sions affecting (say) the National 
Curriculum in schools in the 
South of England, but will have 
no say over what is taught in 
schools in his or her own con- 
stituency. 

The important link between 
an MP and his or her con- 
stituents will loosen when an 
MP can do little about local 
problems and is accountable for 
nothing concerning local issues. 
It is for this reason that ignor- 
ing the problem can be no 
option for Mr Blair. 

Yours faithfully, 

Matthew J. Turner 
Sl Ives, Cambridgeshire 
30 December 


Symbolism in decommissioning of IRA arms 


from Mr John Dohem 
Sir: George HmJey* (letter. 2S 
December) got h wrong. It mat- 
ters not a whit that the prelimi- 
nary decommissioning of some or 
all IRA weapons was not in facL 
a precondition set out in the 
Downing Street Declaration. It 
matters even less that the decom- 
missioning issue was. as Profes- 
sor Huxley takes pains to empha- 
sise. dragged in later as a sop to 
Ulster Unionists. 

The issue is not how the 
decommissioning issue came to 
dominate the agenda. Thai per- 
spective reeks of the very sectar- 
ianism the so-called peace 
process labours to overcome, 
each side digging in along lines of 
entrenched prejudice while 
labouring to extract whatever 
propaganda and tactical advan- 
tage is to be had. 

Indeed, both sides already 
seem bogged down in issues 
thrown up, not so much by the 
enforced political division of Ire- 
land in 1921. but by the latent sec- 
tarian hatreds virulent in the 
North and the South since the 
Reformation. 

The real question is why the 
decommissioning football threat- 
ens to blow up in everybody's 
face. The answ er two Christian 
sects forever at deadly enmity. 
Indeed, the row over decommis- 


sioning can be seen as a symptom 
of the underlying sectarian 
pathology. If the cause did not 
exist, neither would the symptom. 
Take the medical analogy a step 
further and look at the so-called 
peace process as a symptom in its 
own right. 

The detached perspective 
recognises the futility of wilfully 
creating a new symptom in the 
vain hope that, by tormenting it 
with one-sided assertions, such as 
those put about by Professor 
Huxley, the related - and poten- 
tially lethal - symptoms will mag- 
ically disappear. 

They will not. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Doheny 
Cult Research International 
London N8 
28 December 

From Mr Eoin O'Neachia'ui 
Sir Your leading article (“Justice 
from a barrel of a gun". 29 
December) is fundamentally 
Hawed, both in its analysis and in 
its prescription. 

Since August 1994 we have not 
had a cessation of political vio- 
lence by Sinn Fein/IRA. Instead, 
we have had a cessation of mili- 
tary operations. Punishment 
beatings have continued on an 
even more intense level, as doc- 
umented by Families Against 


I name this boy Newt Or possibly Ratko 


A s regular readers will know, this 
is the time of year when I bring 
you the list of the top 10 boys’ names 
of 1995 in order of popularity; based 
not on the births and christening lists, 
but on the newspaper headlines, 
where you get a very different kind 
of name, lb take only two examples. 
Sting and Madonna ore two of the 
most familiar first names from the 
past decade, yel they were only found 
in newspaper headlines, never in the 
registry office. 

To take the boys’ names first, I 
have to reiterate what I have often 
said before - that it is no short cut to 
fame to have an ordinary name. 
When you think of some of the 
names that have been in and out of 
the White House this century - 
Franklin. Dwight, Spiro, Lyndon - 
you realise that these are names we 
have never met in real life. 

lb take a modem example, none 
of us has ever met someone called 
Lech, and very few of us can even 
pronounce it, yet until recently Lech 
was a household name. Alas, since 
the recent Polish elections it has 
become more of a historical memory. 

Conversely, common names such 
as John are a barrier to success. One 
might say: “Hold on a moment! Is 



MILES KINGTON 


not the Prime Minister of Britain 
named John?" but to that I would 
say, “No, he is noL He is called 
Major. That is all he is called. He is 
never called John in headlines 
because no one would know who was 
meant” 

In fact John has been quite a com- 
mon name in the press this year, but 
only because of dead people called 
John, such as the late Sir John Bet- 
jeman, whose letters are still appear- 
ing, the late John Lennon, whose 
records are still appearing, and John 
Redwood, who may be alive physi- 
cally but seems dead in all other 
respects. 

One of the oddest things about 
1995 has been the sudden popularity 
of boys' names deriving from the for- 
mer Yugoslavia Among others which 
were in or around the top 10 are 


Ratko, Slobodan and Radovan, none 
of which have measured on the scale 
before. 

Another interesting development 
is the continuing emergence of South 
African boys’ names. We have seen 
Nelson and FC De in the toplQ 
before, but this time there are other 
names such as Chester and Joost to 
contend with, all drawn from the 
game of rugby. Indeed, I believe there 
is a South African rugby player called 
Hennie, a name not borne by any 
male or female in Britain. 

But enough of this, and straight on 
to the 1995 top 10 boys" names, as 
computed from the news headlines. 
Last year's positions arc in brackets. 

1. OJ . — — (-) 

2. Ken .. — . (-) 

3. Nick (-) 

4. Nelson (5) 

5. Mister (Darcy) (-) 

6. Boris - - (2) 

7. Gerry (9) 

8. Yitzhak (-) 

9. Yasser - (7) 

10. Newt .. (-) 

OJ is, obviously, draws from the 
popular American sportsman who 
everyone thought had murdered bis 
wife until an American court found 


he was not guilty, after which every- 
one still believed he bad murdered 
his wife. 

Ken is an unusually popular name 
this year, owing to the fame of the 
late Nigerian writer Ken Saro-Wiwa. 
but also owing to the presence of half 
of the variety act of Ken ’n’ Emma 
(now alas disbanded), the first name 
of the Chancellor of he Exchequer, 
the male partner of Barbie, and so 
on. 

The name Nick owes its high num- 
ber 3 position to the fame of Nick 
Leesoru Nick Faldo and another 
variety team called Anne and Nick. 

Mister (Darcy) is a new name on 
the scene, at least for 150 years, the 
point being that Darcy seemed to 
have no first name, so everyone 
called him Mister Darcy, which is as 
good a first name as any. 

The other names are self-explana- 
tory. except Newt, which is American 
and therefore probably not a real 
name at all (and the same goes for 
Gingrich). 

Tomorrow we bring you die lop 10 girls' 
names of 1995. flVI Divine beat 
Diana? Will it be Paula or Camilla? 
Or will Pamelanderson sweep the 
board? Find out tomorrow! 


Self-gratification 
at Christmas 

From Mr Mark Walmsley 
Sin Your leading article “Even a 
Rxathomas Christmas is a chance 
to dream" (23 December) sug- 
gests that, for all its hypocrisy, the 
festival remains a net gain as a 
social institution. But you had to 
omit certain negative aspects of 
the “goodwill" element in order 
to arrive at this judgement. 

The media emphasis upon ide- 
alised Christian family units can 
be hugely saddening for those 
who, for whatever reason, do not 
share them; and it places great 
emotional stress on many who do, 
as indicated by increases in drug 
overdoses, hotline calls, domes- 
tic quarrels, and alcoholics losing 
then self-discipline. Also, every 
aspect of environmentalism that 
one can think of is adversely 
affected by an increase in con- 
sumerism, congestion, and meat 
consumption. 

And - of most relevance to 
your contention - the greatest 
’part of the spending and giving 
of, often, frivolous luxury gifts is 
concentrated within the family or 
the same social class. This drain 
on resources, (with long-term 
effects - January is the peak 
month for credit-card delin- 
quency) actually reduces our 
capacity to act on our decent 
impulses to assist those in need. 
Inequalities in the status quo are 


thus reinforced, particularly that 
suffered by the “woman who 
makes Nike shoes on a poverty 
wage". 

The notion of sacrifice is in 
opposition to the overall modem 
Christmas ethos. Those who 
claim that “goodwill” is increased 
at Christmas should consider the 
implications of what is mostly a 
matter of self-gratification and an 
excuse for irresponsibility. 

Yours faithfully. 

Mark Walmslev 
Basford, Staffordshire 
22 December 

From Mr David Warden 
Sin Mary Kenny alleges that: 
Christmas is a rorten time to be 
an atheist: but then atheists 
embrace such a bleak view of life 
(in my experience j that perhaps 
they do not care for the “senti- 
mentality'’ of Christmas anyhow. 
(“Meanings of Christmas". 28 
December). 

1 confess that, as an ex-Chris- 
tian, I miss out on the enchant- 
ment of Midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve: but this is just a 
trick of candlelight, choristers 
and the smell of ancient stones. 
In the cold light of day, Chris- 
tianity preaches an accursed ethic 
of self-denial (see John 12.34) of 
which I, for one, ara overjoyed to 
be free. 

Yours faithfully, 

David Warden 
Bournemouth. Dorset 
28 December 


English jubilee 

from Ms Chrissie Maher 
Sir. 1995 sees the 25th anniver- 
sary of my starting to campaign 
for clear, understandable English- 
It is a campaign that is still far 
from over, although we have 
made many advances. 

TocelebraLe this silver jubilee. 

I am placing a time capsule in the 
vaults ol our office, recording 
some of the highlights of the past 
25 years. Items going in the cap- 
sule need to reflect the years, and 
most should have relevance to the 
campaign. 

I shall he putting in n ews- 

Pbst letters (n letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone 
Dumber. (Fax: 0171-293 2056; e-mail: {etters@iiidepcndenLto.uk) 
Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


papers from 1 January 1971. the 
year my campaigning started, as 
well as from l January 19%. We 
will also include documents to 
show how far the fight against 
gobbledegook has come. And, of 
course, there will be books and 
articles using the besl clear 
English. 

Your readers may like to make 
their own suggestions of what will 
give a feel of our past 25 years for 
future generations. 

Yours sincerely, 

Chrissie Maher 

Director, Plain English Campaign 

Stockport 

28 December 


Emma Nicholson's 
familial precedent 

From Mr Robert Cook 
Sir: It is interesting to compare 
Emma Nicholsons comments 
on changes in the party she now 
leaves with those of ber great- 
grandfather, William Nichol- 
son, Liberal MP for Petersfield, 
who (eft that party to join the 
Conservatives at the election of 
1885. 

He then observed that the Lib- 
eral party was not solid and 
united as it had been 30 years 
before, but was simply a remnant 
of Whigs and radicals with no 
bond of union between them 
l Hampshire Adi’oiiser, 7 Novem- 
ber 1885). 

It will also be interesting to sec 
whether Ms Nicholson modifies 
her policy, as the UK Conserva- 
tive Parliamentary Patron of the 
United Nations Year for Toler- 
ance, of refusing to endorse its 
declaration because of its cover- 
age of sexual orientation. This 
was supported by her fellow Lib- 
eral Democrat and Labour 
patrons. 

Yours faithfully, 

Robert Cook 
London. W1I 

30 November 

From Mr C. G. Passmore 
Sir Why is it that when a poli- 
tician changes parties it is called 
defection, but when a politician 
changes religion it is known as 
conversion? 

Yours faithfully. 

Christopher Passmore 
Weldon, Northamptonshire 

31 December 



What second post? 

From Mr Ian Partridge 
Sir Ken Wright seeks to impress 
with the Royal Mail's statistics 
and aims (letter. 30 December l. 
As a Lincolnshire resident for 
years. I have but one question: 
What is this mythical (or even fic- 
tional) beast called a “second 
delivery''? J know it not! 

Yours hopefully, 

Ian S. Partridge 
East Barkwith, 

Lincolnshire 
30 December 
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Intimidation and terror, and now 
we have a dramatic increase in 
political murders. 

For a settlement in Northern 
Ireland to be truly inclusive, all 
sides must show their commit- 
ment to democratic politics and 
the rule of law. Sinn Fein/IRA 
has ye! to do this, as do the loy- 
alist paramilitaries. 

In tiiis context, the British gov- 
ernment's insistence that some 
decommissioning of weapons by 
paramilitaries take place seems a 
minimum requirement for all- 
party talks. This condition is jus- 
tified on practical grounds and is 
in accordance with liberal demo- 
cratic principles. Opinion in the 
Republic of Ireland overwhelm- 
ingly supports this position 176 
per cent of those questioned in a 
recent poll). 

Pressure must now be put on 
Sin Fein to condemn unequivo- 
cally the murders of recent days 
and (he continuing punishment 
beatings and demonstrate their 
adherence to due process. If they 
do not do this, the genuineness of 
their commitment to the search 
for peace in Northern Ireland will 
have to be seriously re-exam- 
ined. 

Yours etc, 

Eoin O’Neachtajn 
London, W12 
29 December 
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Is it just Emma - or is it really The End? 
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« rtlustEmma or is it The End’’ 
Government's majority on 
P???' is now five. I indude the 
whipless Sir Richard Body who has 

»<» ^ Joh?l2So7£™ 

oooBdence motion -rather decent^ 
one thinks, since he is operdy 


tu V-Z ' vcan> W1U1 mL neip oi 
I“ c ^b-Lab pact, that might not 
seem so bad. 

This time, though, the Govern- 
ment seems wrinkled and tired, not 

-a 0U ?? ^ labour »n the mid-Sixtics. 
And it has no Liberal support waii- 
jos.in the wings, only the Ulster 
unionists. They are unenthusiastic 
about Major, yet seem unwilling to 
strike him down. This kind of sup- 
port is fraught with danger. The 
unionists have left, open the possi- 
bnity of a sudden change of mind, 
which could happen on almost any 
jssue at almost any time. David 
Trimble and Mo Mowlam, Labour’s 
Northern Ireland frontbencher, 
become even more important play- 
ers than before. The greatest polit- 


ical danger is to the peace process 
itself, since Major’s parliamentary 
weakness will further inflame 
nationalist suspicions. But the 
Unionist bloc now becomes vital to 
the politics of the year ahead. 

Courtesy of Trimble, the Conser- 
vatives could still go the whole way 
to spring 1997. Throughout the 
Maastricht rebellion. Major's real 
majority was. on a series of impor- 
tant issues, even lower than it is this 
morning. 

To state that, though, is only to 
begin the reckoning. For the hidden 
cause of the two centre-left defec- 
tions from the Tbry party in recent 
months derives from the Prime Min- 
ister’s handling of the rebellion 
then. The rebels behaved with such 
nerve and discipline that Major 
decided he had to focus all his 

attention on (he right - placating, 

haranguing, charming and eventu- 
ally confronting them, while taking 
the Tory left for granted. 

He calculated that the Conser- 
vatives were moving remorselessly 
rightwards: his own speeches at 
times reflected this drift (it has 
never been a lurch), and his own 
position on European integration 
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hardened. Pro- European ministers 
and backbenchers fumed and spoke 
privately of their despair. But fora 
time nothing happened. 

What Major may have forgotten 
is that while the Tory right was vir- 
tually obliged lo maximise its influ- 
ence by forming cabals within the 
party (tor they have nowhere else to 
go), the Tbiy left was starting to see 
an alternative politics opening up. In 
a parallel way, after the Callaghan 
years the Labour left plotted and 
caballed inside the parly (for they 
bad nowhere else to go) while the 
Labour centre-right broke away to 
form the SDP. 

In recent years we have become 
used to the allure of the moderate, 
pro- Euro pc an, reformist agenda of 
Tony Blair and Paddy Ashdown for 


former Ton,' voters and activists. 
But Toiy politicians have eyes to see 
and eats to hear, just like their fol- 
lowers. Neither Nicholson nor .Alan 
Howanh were typical Conservative 
MPs. Their social consciences were 
wonymgfy overdeveloped, nnfash- 
ionablv serious and occasionally a 
mild embarrassment. But if the 
Conservative Party really does move 
to a mix of anti-European ism and 
Newt Gingrich-style radicalism - ”a 
Little England and Smaller State" - 
then such people may be outriders 
for a bigger shift. 

Am I predicting a Christian 
Democrat breakaway to mimic the 
SDP7 No. history never quite 
repeats itself. The SDP happened to 
a shattered party in opposition, 
whose ideologues were trying to 
dreg it against the flow of world 
history. The numbers involved and 
the seniority of the defectors were 
of a quite different order to now. 
The Roy Jenkinses. Shirley' Wil- 
liamses and David Owens of mod- 
erate Toryism - Leon Brittan, Lord 
Howe. Chris Patten, Kenneth Clarke 
- are still loyal. But there is life in 
the comparison, all the same. 

Consider how did the SDP most 


hurl Labour? It was less by hard 
electoral challenge, more ihe deadly 
message sent to the whole British 
electorate that Labour was extreme. 

no longer a party ^ or ^9 ^ of ‘ 
Voters were already inclined to 
believe this, and Labour took well 
over a decade to recover. 

The Consetvatives are still m 
office, and in Iheir case it might only 
take a few defectors making a sim- 
ilar point about extremism and a few 
more speeches from Michael Por- 
tillo of the kind he gave at last years 
partv conference for the image of 
Tory wildness to take hold in 
people s minds. IS so, the disorgan- 
ised flight by a handful of backbench 
MPs could have almost as harmful 
an impact on the Conservatives as 
the whole complex saga of the SDP 
had on Labour. 

And there will be some more 
reckoning yet- The experience of 
Wilson in 1964-66 and then in 
1974-76. and of Callaghan in 1976- 
79. was that although governing on 
a small or nil majority was possible 
and brought modest daily triumphs, 
it was destructive in the longer term. 
They were in office and even in 
power - but rarely in authority. 


Their reputations were dulled by the 
twisting, wheedling and deal-making 
to keep their governments olive; the 
’fudge anu mudge” from which 
Owen famously revolted was a habit 
of mind tutored by years of close 
late-night votes in the Commons. 

There is a logic at work here. 
Small majorities make leaders com- 
promise with the wild men of their 
party: such compromises repel the 
moderate supporters and in time the 
whole party is tainted as wild. It has 
happened before. It is happening 
now. It may not have an impact on 
the liming of the election; but it will 
surely have an impact on the result, 
which matters rather more. 

The damage done by posturing 
tribunes on the Tory rigbl to their 
party's prospects is incalculable. 
However great the fury of Tbry lead- 
ens about Nicholson's defection, they 
should remember that the public 
cares’ far less than they for that 
obscure quality, party loyalty; it is far 
more interested in her message about 
extremism, and is listening attentively 
to the tone and timbre of tbeir accus- 
ing voices. Be calm, gentlemen: be 
calm and be a little bumble - you 
have no better option left. 
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Not since the Corn Laws has a Tory party split been so damaging as that over European Union, warns Emma Nicholson 

Little England 
has no future 


W hy have I quit the Con- 
servative Party - and 
joined the Liberal Democrats? 

Let me dismiss out of hand 
some of the implausible explan- 
ations generated by the Con- 
servative Central Office propa- 
ganda machine in the past 48 
hours. I can assure readers of 
the Independent that it has not 
been out of "ambitious career- 
ism” or “personal pique". 

These attempts at trivialis- 
ation of what has been an agon- 
isingly difficult personal decis- 
ion are unworthy, although 
perhaps not surprising. But 
they also underestimate the 
nature of the crisis that besets 
the Government of this coun- 
try and our whole political sys- 
tem, which have led me to this 
decision. 

The Conservative govern- 
ment led by John Major seems 
paralysed by indecision, waiting 
for an election which cannot 
tong be delayed and retying 
increasingly on the worst, hard- 
faced. populist instincts of 
people who would have been 
no more than a small and dis- 
regarded right-wing pressure 
group in the Tbry party that I 
joined 21 years ago. The party 
has changed - and for the 
worse. 

Nowhere, however, is the 
absence of strong strategic 
leadership more serious than 
on the issue of our membership 
of the European Union. We are 
now witnessing as serious a 
chasm in (he 
this issue as 
experienced on the issue of the 
Com Laws in the 19th century. 

Unfortunately, and this has 
been decisive for me, it seems 
that the Prime Minister has 
come down on the side of chau- 
vinism, reflected not only in 
growing Ewo-scepticisra from 


die Cabinet but in profoundly 
illiberal attitudes towards 
ethnic minorities and such 
unfortunate people as asylum- 
seekers. 

Europe is our present and 


outside Europe. The rest of the 
world realises that and is aston- 
ished that we should even risk 
it. As therefore our future is in 
it, let us be positive about it and 
make a success out of it for our- 


otir future. That is why I have * selves and our fellow mem- 
been dismayed that the lack of bers." My own sentiments 


decisive leadership has threat- 
ened the advance we need to 
make to reach the heart of 
Europe. That is where Britain 
must be to exert its full influ- 
ence, both for its own benefit 
and for all the nation states of 
the European Union, and to 
work together for “ la culture de 
la pedx * with international sol- 
utions to problems and conflicts 
worldwide. 

For instance, I am involved 
in a campaign to promote 
understanding between the 
European and Islamic civilisa- 
tions, so important on Europe’s 
eastern borders, as we have 
seen in Bosnia and in our rel- 
ations with Turkey. 

We must draw upon the 
European Union’s great 
strengths while correcting its 
weaknesses in order to derive 
the maximum benefit. We cer- 
tainly need more openness. 
democracy and tolerance in 
Europe, but getting Europe 
right is the most important 
issue for our nation and every 
one of our citizens - for their 
r , their jobs, their wel- 
and their well-being. 

It is no good procrastinating, 
abandoning or fudging great 
principles and hopes in order to 
satisfy the little Englanders. 
The debate was long ago joined 
and the issue decided. Vfe have 
already had one referendum 
confirming our membership. 

We should heed Ted Heath’s 
warnings made yesterday in 
use to my concerns: 
re is no future for Britain 


own 

exactly. I am a Euro-pragmatist 
who wants to work inside the 
Community instead of standing 
sneering on the touchlines. 

If Europe has been the cat- 
alyst for my decision, there 
have been a host of other 
causes which have come tog- 
ether in such away that unease 
has turned to disenchantment 
and, in the end, to this tough 
parting of the ways. 

One example is education. I 
have a great personal com- 
mitment to belter education. I 
want every child to have the 
opportunity as of right, to 
develop his or her potential 
and talents. Not just the sons 
and daughters of the rich and 
the middle classes, but also 
those in our most deprived vil- 
lages, city areas and housing 
estates. They deserve that right 
as well. I want smaller classes, 
better teachers, a generous 
supply of textbooks and other 
literature, computer tech- 
nology and modern buildings 
to replace those that are old 
and dilapidated. That means 
investment- But it is essential 
that we invest in our children, 
who are our nation’s future, 
both morally and intellectually. 

On the crucial issues that 
matter roost to me - such as 
Europe - the liberal Demo- 
crats have been clear and con- 
sistent On education they have 
made a pledge to raise stan- 
dards, even if it means higher 
personal taxation. The more 1 
have found myself at odds with 
Conservative policies and atti- 



Emma Nicholson at home yesterday: *We must draw upon the European Union’s great strengths while correcting its weaknesses' 
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tudes, the more I have realised 
how closely the Liberal Demo- 
crats mirror my own hopes and 
goals. 

MPs on all sides have been 
aware of my unhappiness. I 
had already resigned as a Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary to 
enable me to campaign more 
vigorously and openly for the 
causes I espouse. 

Europe and education are 
the keys to a better future, but 


it is now clear (hat Britain also 
needs a more fundamental 
regeneration of its democracy 
if we are to become a country 
of confident citizens once more. 
We need to spread power 
instead of concentrating it, and 
to share knowledge instead of 
holding it tight, thus enabling 
our fellow countrymen and 
women to extend their free- 
dom. to get involved and to 
make their own decisions. I 


believe that the creation of 
freedom with responsibility 
represents a profound moral 
challenge to all of us in politics. 

I am confident that as an 
active Liberal Democrat I can 
now contribute my talents to 
create a Britain of the 21st 
century which we can all learn 
to be proud of once again. 

The writer is MP for Devon West 
and Torridge. 


Oxford? Sorry prof, I’m into media studies 

When a candidate opts for Bir mingham instead, something is amiss in higher education 


S ince becoming an Oxford don 
(sounds quaint, doesn’t it?) I have 
felt more and more like a monk 
shortly before the dissolution of the 
monasteries. As 1996 commences, 
that feeling of impending disaster is 
stronger than ever. 

There is a difference, however. The 
dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henrv VIU was essentially a political 
act: it was by confiscating and selling 
(he assets of the religious orders that 
the king was able to buy support for 
ils reformation of the church. (Royal 
-faiiws that the monasteries were dens 
?f vice were hugely fictitious.) 

If the dissolution of the ancient um- 
ersities happens, however, it will be 
nought about by the “monks* them- 
elves- This time dissolution will be a 
as* of surreptitious - and perhaps 
ven subconscious - suicide. And the 
abuses* ofwhkh the universities wiH 
fe accused will exist largely in the 
ainds of those who teach there- 
These morose reflections are not, I 
lasten to add, prompted by the news 
fiat (to quote yesterdays Sunday 
"the rush for a degree has 


a uuili , , . 

es Admissions Service (Ucas), 

ich show an 8 per cent drop in the 

nber of university applicants corn- 
ed with Iasi year, are great news, 
at thev reveal is that the Govern- 
ors ill-judged ‘’Great Leap For- 
rf\ whereby- the polytechnics were 
amed universities and ah the others 


were encouraged to increase their 
intakes, is at last sli t hering backwards 

In the Seventies, no more than one 
in 10 18-year-olds went to university. 
Since then, that proportion has been 
pushed up to about a thud, with no 
accompanying increase in funding. 
Inevitably, therefore, more has meant 
worse - and the Ucas figures show a 
healthy reaction against this. 

Significantly, it is the ‘‘new” uni- 
versities that have hired worst this 
vear. At Thames \felley and Anglia, 
applications have fallen by more than 
50 per cent; for Derby and De Moot- 
fort, the figure is 37 per cent. In other 
words, sixth-formers have voted with 
their feet against Mickey Mouse 
degrees from Disneyland universities. 

Also languishing, however, are the 
post-war glass-and-concrete universi- 
ties. Once-frendy Sussex has seen 
applications fall by 40 per cent Even 
the LSE, another mecca of Sixties stu- 
dentdom. has had 13 per cent fewer 
applications. 

Tlje dear winners are Cambridge, 
where applications have gone up bv 
4.8 per cent, and Oxford, where they 
have slipped by a mere 2.8 per ce * It ' 

That is the good news. The baa 

news is not so deariy visible in the sta- 
tistics. It is only when you have gone 
through the Oxbridge admissions 
process (as I have just done) that you 
detect the problem of qualitative 
decline. It is the decline of standards 
at the secondary school level which I 
fear poses the biggest threat to our 
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traditional “centres of excellence". 

Let me hasten to add that this 
dedme is £ar from affecting all schools. 
On the contrary, there continue to be 
many - mostly, though far from exclu- 
sively, in the independent sector ~ 
whose standards are impressively high- 

Each year, I examine and interview 
about 35 applicants who want to read 
history at my college, of whom about 
seven or eight are offered places (con- 
ditional on good A-Ievel results). You 
might think such a harsh selection 
would be diffi cult to make. But every 
year 1 am impressed at how easy the 
process is. In truth, more than half of 
th ree who apply are non-starters. And 
the shocking thing is the low quality 
of schooling they have received com- 
pared with the seven clear winners. 

If I had to pick out one source of 
this discrepancy, I would blame the 
rise of what might be called pulp edu- 
cation. The schools that produce the 
strong candidates are, generally speak- 
ina, those that teach the traditional 
“bard* subjects at A-level. The schools 
thai have opted for “softer subjects 


— or trendier A-level boards - gravely 
handicap their pupils’ chances of 
attending an elite university. 

Yet there is no doubt about which 
way the tide is flawing. Last year’s A- 
level statistics saw a continuing decline 
in the number of entries for physics 
and mathematics, of the order of 
4 per cent (the previous year the fig- 
ure was 6 per cent). Entries for psy- 
chology rose 13 per cent, while can- 
didates for sports studies went up by 
more than a third. 7b put it another 
way, the total entry for maths and 
physics was equal to the total entry for 
communication studies, expressive 
arts, home economics, media studies, 
political studies, psychology, sociology 
aod sport 

That has had its effects at university 
leveL Applications for media studies 
courses rose by 545 per cent this year, 
overtaking demand for maths places. 

The implication of this trend for 
Oxford and Cambridge is dear. So 
long as we do not offer such superfi- 
cially alluring courses, our pool of pot- 
ential applicants seems likely to Mag- 
nate, ano perhaps even to decline. To 
give a single example, I know of one 
applicant this year, offered an uncon- 
ditional place to read English at 
Oxford, who is considering turning it 
down to do media studies at Birming- 
ham instead. 

If this becomes more common, the 
fete of traditional subjects such as 
classics and chemistry may yet lie in 
store for all Oxbridge disciplines. The 


ratio of places to applications in those 
two subjects already exceeds 60 per 
cent, so steep has been the decline in 
the number of applicants. 

What this means is that Oxford and 
Cambridge are becoming increas- 
ingly traditionalist institutions, teach- 
ing traditional subjects to the best 
products of traditional schools. Now, 
that is all right by me. But I am a 
notorious educational conservative 
and I suspect it is not all right by most 
of my colleagues, who harbour the 
politically correct desire to make the 
undergraduate body more “socially 
representative". In the pursuit of 
this goal, they recently voted over- 
whelmingly to abolish the entrance 
examination, one of the last vestiges 
of the colleges' distinctive admis- 
sions system - despite (or perhaps 
because of) the fact that this will 
make the process of selection signif- 
icantly less objective. 

I cannot help wondering with trep- 
idation what fresh “reforms” they will 
come up with in the new year, once 
they realise that this alone will not 
end the over-representation of the 
traditional (and mostly independent) 
schools at Oxbridge. Already, we 
have created a heavily over-sub- 
scribed coarse in economics and 
management. How long before the 
cry goes up for a degree course in 
media studies? 

Ah well, I suppose I should look on 
the bright side. At least I will be well 
placed to apply for the chair. 


ill 





Seiko Kinetic^. The first anti, only-quartz watch 
that generates its own energy from ye&r every. 
movement The perpetual accuracy of, quartz 
naturally, Without a battery. Its tiny powerhouse , 
converts even your slightest movement into 
electrical impulses. Ecologically sound and ultimately 
reliable. Seiko Kinetic is so. efficient that you only 
need to wear it for one day to ensure enough energy 
reserves- to last at least a week. Wear it continually 
and it will , never tet you down. It’s built to fast 
Some da yafl watches wiB be made this way. 
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The Independent offers readers a choice of four share tip portfolios for the coming year - complete with a health warning 

Unipalm leads the pack through Internet gateway 


In a year when takeovers, both 
real and rumoured, helped push 
the stock market to new highs 
it is fining that a share which 
featured w one of the most un- 
usual bids of 1995 should 
emerge lop of the pile. 

Unipalm outperformed all 
other shares, surging 455 per 
cent lo*i5Up. Nimble fooLed in- 
vestors could have claimed even 
more from ihe Internet gateway 
company us the shares briefly 
sirctehc'd to S75p. 

At the other end of the scale 
is Fcrrum. an engineer where a' 
restructuring looks inevitable. It 
has the dubious distinction of 
suffering a 94 per cent decline. 

The list of the 2fi best and 
worst performing shares once 
again underlines that it is down 
among ihe second-liners and 
obscure fringe slocks where 
the greatest ability to out or un- 
derperform lurks. 

Blue chips are conspicuous by 
iheir absence. Indeed ihe best 
of the FT-SE 10U constituents. 
Dixons, which joined the index 
last week, managed a 151 per 
cent gain and Burton 9S pier 
cent compared with the 1 78 per 
cent achieved hv Coda, a com- 


puter group which emerged as 
the twentieth best perforating 
share. But, on the same yard- 
stick. blue chip losses are much 
more comfortable. F&O. af- 
flicted by profit fears and divi- 
dend worries, is the worst 
performing Footsie stock with 
a 23 per cent decline. 

The regional electricity com- 
panies. which spent the year suc- 
cumbing to takeover* bids or 
offering un imagined rewards to 
their shareholders in a desper- 
ate attempt to keep the ma- 
rauders at bay. failed to feature 
in the top 20. 

Best of the financials is Stan- 
dard Chartered. At the height 
of the banking takeover feast - 
which cost Kieinwort Benson 
and SG Warburg their inde- 
pendence - many a shrewd 
punter would have banked on 
Standard falling victim to a 
bid. Hope has, however, mere- 
ly been deferred. Standard is re- 
garded in some quarters as the 
hot tip for a hid this year. 

Unipalm came to market at 
iQOp in March 1994. Its shares 
bumped along around their 
placing level until April last year 
when its role as an Internet 



Derek Pain, Stock Market Reporter 
of the Year, reviews the leading share 
price winners and the heaviest 
losers of 1995 


provider started to attract the 
more alert investor. Then came 
an announcement bid talks 
were underway and the stock 
market excitedly anticipated 
an offer in the region of 700p. 

The offer, after weeks of un- 
certainty, materialised at near- 
er 450p - in the Nasdaq traded 
paper of bidder UUNet Tech- 
nologies. a little known Virginia- 
based group. Unipalm slumped 
as speculators not wishing to 
suffer the problems of owning 
Nasdaq traded shares sold in the 
markeL But they quickly rued 
their haste. For UUNet is 15 per 
cent owned by Microsoft and 
suddenly the Bill Gates magic 
started to influence its shares. 
As they surged so did Unipalm. 

An offer from Goldman 
Sachs of a low cost dealing fa- 
cility in UUNet probably tempt- 
ed some to accept the US 
group's shares rather than sell 
in the market. The rip roaring 


UUNet performance lifted 
Unipalm, giving a final offer val- 
ue of around 740p. although the 
shares were squeezed up to 
875p. When first posted the of- 
fer valued Unipalm at £97 rn; the 
closing price was £L52m. it was 
a splendid run for managing 
director Peter Dawe who likes 
to describe himself as a "failed 
accountant”. He left the com- 
pany some £36.4m richer. 

Not surprisingly bio-tech- 
nology babes are well repre- 
sented in the lop 20. In a year 
which has seen some remark- 
able displays the likes of Oxford 
Molecular and Chiroscience 
arc to the fore. So is British 
Biotech, which has surged 253 
per cent on cancer drug hopes. 
It is now valued at £875m. 

fiirringford’s presence shows 
that even in these days of boom- 
ing high technology stocks there 
is still money to be made in spot- 
ting old fashioned shell com- 


panies. For years Earringford 
has sought arole. flirting with 
reverse takeover deals as 
directors came and went. 

Enter Trevor Hemmings. a 
director of the Scottish & New- 
castle brewing gianL He made 
his fortune, estimated at £25 Om. 
from Pontins holiday camps, 
now owned by S&N. Through 
his Northern Trust Co he built 
a significant stake in Fairing- 
ford. which has been as high as 
18p, and then arranged for it to 
manage 210 pubs owned by a 
company where he and S&N 
are shareholders. Mr Hem- 
mings still has pubs in his pri- 
vate portfolio and the beLting is 
they will be pumped into Far- 
ringford which had retained its 
quote through its ownership of 
a solitary hotel. 

Pan .Andean Resources is 
the top performer on the 
Alternative Investment Mar- 
ket. It is in the stable of the 
Dublin entrepreneur John TeeJ- 
ing and has promising oil de- 
velopments In Bolivia? 

AJvis is probably the most 
staid and longest established 
group in the top 20. This mak- 
er of armoured fighting vehicles 
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From footwear to video, fund 
managers spread the risks 


Many thanks to the the fund 
managers who took part in the 
Independent share tipping race 
a year ago. We are glad To say 
that twice that number have 
joined in this lime. 

Last year’s crop produced a 
v. ide range of results, from the 
disappointing Govctt & Co. 
which slipped 35 per cent, and 
Bcrisford. a 10 per cent falier. 
to Rank, which irod water, and 
ihe stars DorJing Kindersley. up 
nh percent, and Cellicch. which 
ended the year 149 per cent 
higher. 

Congratulations to Bernard 
Clark, our winner in 1995. who 
lipped Durling. and to Philip 
Winston, who recommended 
Cellicch. A bottle of bubbly is 
on its way to BZWIM. 

Here are this year’s entrants: 

Bernard Clark Lloyds Invest- 
ment Managers 
Recent acquisitions from 
France Telecom and the French 
Atomic Energy Authority have 
given Serna Group a quantum 
leap into the European big 
league of well managed com- 
puter services companies such 
as Cap Gemini. .Andersen Con- 
sulting and EDS ( Europe). The 
industry is still growing fast. 
Serna’s 53bp share price could 
double by the end of 1996. 

Philip Winston BZW Invest- 
ment Management 
Trinity International had an 
eventful year, becoming the 
largest UK regional newspaper 
publisher by acquiring most of 


the Thomson UK newspapers. 
The acquisition will add more 
metropolitan franchises - no- 
tably Belfast and Newcastle - to 
its already strong stable of pa- 
pers. Currently on a market rat- 
ing but with the prospect of 
accelerating earnings- the 
shares at 342p arc cheap. 

Colin McLean Scottish Value 
Management 

Where under-utilised assets or 
brands are brought under new 
management, there is often 
good potential for value to be 
released. My share for 1996 - 
Scholl, the personal care prod- 
ucts business - fils this catego- 
ry. Scholl has considerable 
potential to improve the return 
on a neglected brand. Led by a 
new chief executive with ex- 
tensive consumer products 
experience, the business is be- 
ing refocused. Already Scholl 
has reported a strong first half 
performance, yet the shares 
are now well below their recent 
highs. 1 believe there could be 
a rerating of Scholl’s shares - 
currently 194p - even without 
a bid. 

Tom Crombie Scottish Equi- 
table 

It is not going to be easy to make 
money in 1996. 1 think the best 
chance will be to find a laggard 
stock that comes right. There 
are many laggards to choose 
from, and my choice is Arjo 
Wiggins in the paper and pack- 
aging sector. It has been one of 
the worst performing shares in 


Ario Wiggins 

British Biotech 

BTR 

Eidos 

GEC 

IMI 

Scholl 

Serna 


165p 

1805p 

329p 

693p 

355p 

32&5p 

194p 

536p 


Trinity International 342p 
Tomkins 282p 


the market in 1995. Profits have 
been under severe pressure, 
and brokers’ forecasts are still 
probably not low enough. At 
165p, the shares look attractive. 

Justin Seager, Kieinwort Ben- 
son Investment Management. 


tential from the evolution of vi- 
sual media, with an existing 
earnings stream from games 
software. Eidos’s technology 
compresses digital video signals 
enabling them to operate on a 
standard personal computer. 
This technology is available at 
an affordable cost using exist- 
ing CD-ROM drives, avoiding 
the need for expensive up- 
grades. The company, shares in 
which trade at 693p, intends to 
seek a Nasdaq ADR listing in 
the spring of 1996, which should 
widen awareness of the com- 
pany. 

Richard Lehman, Royal In- 
surance Asset Management 
Shares in British Biotech near- 
ly trebled last year largely as a 
result of promising preliminary 


data for Marimastat, the com- 
pany's oral cancer drug. Ana- 
lysts generally agree that the 
drug has the potential to 
achieve sales of £500m by being 
used to treat several" solid 
tumour cancers, but they differ 
on what chance Marimastat 
has of reaching the market. 
While it is a risky investment, 
we believe that British Biotech 
shares will perform strongly 
before Marimastat's planned 
launch in 1999. 

Vanessa James. Legal & Gen- 
eral 

Tomkins, headed by Greg 
Hutchings, should finally reha- 
bilitate itself in the eyes of the 
UK stockmarkct by the pend- 
ing acquisition of Gates Rubber, 
a private US company. It is 
Tomkins's first major foray back 
into its base industrial business 
since the Rank Hovis Mc- 
Dougali acquisition. We expect 
an upward rating of Tomkins 
shares, now 282p, to follow. 

Mark Wasilewsld, NatWest In- 
vestment Management 
Having underperformed the 
market by a fifth in 1995, IMI 
shares at 328-5p are poised for 
a re-rating. Since 1990. profits 
have been poor because of sub- 
dued markets, writing-off the 
previous mistakes and a torrid 
time in the titanium market. 
However, major restructuring 
and improved market condf- 
tions promise recovery. Rela- 
tionships with Coca-Cola and 
Pepsi in Drinks Dispense will 




In the frame: Greg Hutchings, chairman of Tomkins, tipped for 
1996 both by fond managers and the Independent City team 

provide secure earnings in the rate activity. With an order 
US, backed by additional book of£14bn the potential for 
growth in immature European growth is enormous. Further 
and Asian markets. upside potential arises from 

the imminent retirement of 
Kevin Fenelon, Scottish Ami- Lord We instock. Subsequent 
cable management changes will her- 

GEC is set to produce strong aid much sharper focus on the 
outperformance in 19%. Not delivery of shareholder returns, 
only are the fundamentals im- Shares are currently at 355p. 


Kevin Fenelon, Scottish Ami- 
cable 

GEC is set to produce strong 
outperformance in 19%. Not 
only are the fundamentals im- 
proving rapidly but sharehold- 
er value will also be unlocked 
by a more rapid pace of corpo- 


How they did last year: the 1995 performance of the shares selected by fund managers on this page a year ago 
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J FMAMJ J ASOND 
Douglas Ferrans, Scottish Amicable: 
Benstord. 228p. 

Now 204p, -10.5% 


J FMAMJ J A S 0 N D 
Philip Winston. BZWIM: 

Celltech, 236p. 

Now 588p, +149% 


J FMAMJ J ASOND 
Bernard Clark, Lloyds Investment 
Dorling Kindersley. 321 p. 
Now534p, +66 % 


J F-MA-M J J A S 0 ND 
Colin McLean, Scottish Value 
Govett & Co, 356p. 

Now 231p, -35%. 


J FMAM J J ASOND 
David Rough. Legal & General. 
Rank, 417.5p. 

Now 466 p. + 11 . 6 % 


Mike Grimble, Norwich Union 
The strong advances in the US 
and UK equities in particular 
put these markets on demand- 
ing ratings in historic terms. 
.Any failure to meet profits 
growth expectations in 1 996. as 
economic growth slows, could 
cause the markets to sell off. In 
the spirit of the conlesL and 
looking, for once, through short 
term glasses, one stock which 
could perform relatively well in 
1996 is BTR. Earnings could 
prove more resilient than the 
market’s current pessimistic 
view, and from the base of a rel- 
atively high yield, the stock 
could outperform in 1996. 

The funds managed by our tip- 
sters may hold or deal in the 
shares which are recommended. 


Winning formula from the O’Higgins chemistry set 


In the long run. shares have giv- 
en investors far and away the 
best investment return. Superior 
performance, however, comes 
at the price of higher risk and 
assembling a portfolio that re- 
duces danger while maximising 
returns is a big challenge. 

A year ago we composed 
two portfolios based on the in- 
vestment thinking of Michael 
O'Higgins, an American fund 
manager who claims in a fasci- 
nating book called Beating the 
Dow to have found a share se- 
lection technique that can 
outperform the market con- 
sistently. without increasing 
volatility or risk. The O’Higgins 
theory is based on three basic 
premises about share selection. 
It is a simple technique for pri- 
vate investors to use and needs 
little in-depth knowledge of in- 
dividual slocks. Some fund 
management groups are adopt- 
ing the technique for PEP plans. 

His first criterion for selection 
is size, on the grounds that lead- 
ing companies arc consider- 
ably less, likely to fail 


completely. Eliminating that 
possibility" reduces risk, espe- 
cially for small portfolios. 

Secondly, Mr O'Higgins 
looks for high yielding shares. 
He believes a low share price 
relative to a stocks dividend 
payout is the best indication of 
a share being irrationally out of 
favour. The other advantage of 
high yield is that, on a cumula- 
tive basis, the income from a 
share represents a very high pro- 
portion of its total return over 
the years. The difference in to- 
tal return between two shares 
with the same capital growth but 
yields of say 4 per cent and 6 per 
cent will be massive over a pe- 
riod of more than a few years. 

Finally he looks for low 
priced shares as the companies 
tend to be the smallest of the 
Top I0U and can grow faster. 

The success of the system 
over the past two decades has 
been extremely consistent. Over 
more than IS years to 1991, 
portfolios selected on the 
O’Higgins criteria would have 
generated a compound annual 


Last year's selections 
By share pricer 


By market value 
Share perfor m ance over year (%) 


Hanson 

-13.3 

MEPC 

+3.4 

Sun Alliance 

+29.4 

Thames water 

+16.1 

MEPC 

+3.4 

Red tend 

-15.4 

BAT 

+31.6 • • 

Legal & General 

+55.0 

Legal & General 

+55.0 

Sun Alliance 

+29.4 

Average 

+21.22 

Average 

+17.7 

FTSE100 

+20.3 



This year's portfoKo 



By share (nice 


By market value 



Share price at end of 1995 


British Steel 

162. 75p 

Thames water 

£2.3bn 

Hanson 

192.5p 

P&O 

£2.9t*i 

National Grid 

199.5P 

Genera! Accident 

£3.1bn 

British Gas 

2540 

British Steel 

£3.3bn 

BT 

35*p 

North VWast Water 

£3.3 bn 


return (with dividends rein- 
vested) of 19.4 per cent com- 
pared with 10.4 percent for the 
Dow Jones index. To put that in 
perspective, £10,000 invested in 
the O’Higgins portfolios would 
have grown to almost £250.000 
over the period. The same 
amount invested in a portfolio 
matching the performance of 
the Dow would be worth only 
£60,000. The method would 


have worked just as well in the 
UK. Adapted to the London 
stockmarkct, this involves ihe 
following three simple steps: 
Q Choose the ten highest yield- 
ing shares from the FT-SE 100. 
Q Of these, pick the five with 
the lowest share price. If you 
think the lowest share price is 
a crude measure, choose the five 
with the lowest market capital- 
isations (as the tables show, we 


did both last year and have re- 
peated the dual selection. 

□ Buy the shares and sit on 
them for 12 months before 
repealing the first two steps and 
rejigging the portfolio. 

So how did the system work 
last year and which shares does 
it throw up for a 1996 portfo- 
lio? Interestingly there was lit- 
tle difference in performance 
between the portfolios selected 
for low share prices and for mar- 
ket value. Bath broadly 
matched the performance of the 
FT-SE 100 index but including 
iheir higher yields they would 
have slightly outperformed. 

The lowest share price port- 
folio included only one howler, 
Hanson, which continued to su f- 
fer from marker scepticism. 

MEPC trod water as property 
remained in the doldrums, but 
the buoyant fortunes of the 
financial sector drove the re- 
maining three shores to stunning 
outperformance. BAT flour- 
ished on break-up speculation. 
Bid speculation lit a fire under 
L&G, and an upturn in the in- 


surance cycle lifted Sun Al- 
liance. 

Legal & General. MEPC 
and Sun Alliance also turned up 
in the market value-based port- 
folio, together with Thames 
Water, a strona performer, and 
Rcdland. which usefully showed 
whv the system is not fail-safe. 
Rcdland cut its dividend, prov- 
ing that sometimes shares offer 
a high yield for a good reason. 
Shares slumped aJmost a fifth. 

Looking forward, a recent 
trawl of the highest yielding 
Footsie came up with the fol- 
lowing: P&O. Hanson, British 
Gas. British Steel. Allied 
Domecq. BT. National Grid, 
Thames Water, North West 
Water and General Accident. 
The two portfolios which we will 
track throughout next year are 
shown in ihe tables. 

Remember, if you use ihe 
O’Higgins technique as a long- 
term savings plan, put the 
.shares into a personal equity 
plan. Thai way the generous 
yields will compound'iax free. 

Tom Stevenson 
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has soared on the back of 
sharply higher profits from big 
overseas orders. 

The motley band of losers are 
spread over many industries, 
ranging from engineering to 
marketing. .And one. United 
Breweries, underlines that not 


all shells offer quick rewards. It 
picked up a chain of pubs dur- 
ing the year, collecting new 
management in the process. 
The changes have yet to Influ- 
ence the' shares and share- 
holder celebrations look like 
being deferred for a long time. 


The best known casualties are 
the seemingly perennially dam- 
aged Eurotunnel once again 
deeply involved in talks with its 
bankers, and Cray Electronics 
which switched from high flyer 
to lame duck as profits suffered 
a dramatic collapse. 


A touch of spice 
and solid stocks 


Putting together a portfolio in 
what has been a very strong year 
for the stockmarkct is more than 
usually challenging. Far 1996 the 
Independent City desk has tried 
lo spread its risk widely, cover- 
ing spicy stocks (some from the 
new AIM market) and other 
hopefully solid performers. The 
10 shareschosen range from the 
FT-SE 100 to the market's 
smallest minnows. Here’s hop- 
ing for another prosperous year. 

The market had been waiting 
for Tomkins’s next big deal 
since the poorly received Ranks 
Hovis McDougail buy three 
years ago. So it was no surprise 
that the marker warmed to the 
recent Gates purchase. In the 
year to April 1997, the shares 
traded on a p/e of 13 and yield 
43 percent which hardly reflects 
the quality and Likely change in 
sentiment as Gates is bedded in. 

The Trocadero is something 
of a blue sky investment. The 
leisure site, spun off from prop- 
erty group Burlbrd and now 
quoted on AIM. is veiy much in 
its infancy. It has enormous 
potential. located in one of the 
busiest streets for London’s 
tourist trade. A gamble at 46p 
on the entrepreneurial skills of 
the Burford team, Nick Leslau 
and Nigel Wray. 

Jim Leng put 30p on to the 
price of Laporte shares when his 
appointment as chief executive 
was unveiled in August Just over 
three months later he wiped ah 
that off and more, leaving the 
shares 1 89p down at a years low 
of 613p, after he announced an 
£85m restructuring charge and 
profits warning. Unless trading 
is absolutely gruesome. Laporte 
can only move ahead this year. 

Field Group has had a strong 
run in 1995 after the market 
finally woke up to the virtues of 
this maker of upmarket cartons. 
The shares have taken nearly 
two years to break decisively 
through the 25i)p issue price as 
worries over paperboard costs 
started to subside. At 327p the 
shares are still good value on a 
forward rating of under 14. 

Pet City was one of the more 
colourful new issues of 1995 and 
could prove one of the most suc- 
cessful. When the shares were 
placed on the AIM in Decem- 
ber they soared to a near 20 per 


As easy 
as child’s 
play 


lb inject a bit of festive fun into 
this year’s share lips from Lhe 
City professionals, our City 
staff and Michael O'Higgins, the 
American investment guru, we 
also include a portfolio of 10 
stocks chosen at random by 
Florence Warner, aged 4'/;. the 
daughter of the Independent 
Business and City Editor. 

Random selection can often 
prove as fruitful a method of 
picking stock market winners as 
the most carefully researched 
portfolios. 

We nonetheless present the 
following selection with an 
appropriately unambiguous 
health-warning. 

The first company selected - 
by throwing a hall-point pen at 
the share price pages - was Ben- 
sons Crisps, an out of favour 
penny stock which is currently 


Allied Domecq . ' S25p 

Caradori • 1955p 

Continental Foods ■ 84p - 

Field Group - t 327p 
H illsdown 169p 

Laporte ffftp 

Pet City . • 382p 

Stakfe •• 805p 

Tbmkwts; 

Trocadero 46p 

cent premium. The company- op- 
erates 35 pet superstores' and 
aims to build a chain of 300 over 
the next eight years. 

It was a grim 1995 for food 
companies; the sector was laid 
low by rising raw material prices 
and the hot summer. Our tip of 
Hillsdown is founded on the 
premise that 1996 can hardly be 
any worse. The shares fell from 
200p in August to 169p by the 
year end. 

Allied Domecq is a bet that 
Sir Christopher Hogg, Lhe for- 
mer Courtaulds chairman, can 
bring a more focused approach 
to this Cinderella of the drinks 
giants. The shares have relent- 
lessly underperformed both the 
market and other drink shares 
and could quickly respond. 

Continental Fbods is the mar- 
ket leader in children's snacks, 
an area more prosperous than 
the ailing crisp market. It is buy- 
ing a big rival for about £10ra. 
Profits last year were Xl.lra 
and more than £23m seems like- 
ly this year. 

The leisure sector will yield an 
ample share of the stock mar- 
ket's shocks and pleasant sur- 
prises in 1996. Swkis. the hotels 
and casinos company, is well 
placed to power ahead. Profits 
arc forecast to surge more than 
20 per cent to circa £31 m. and 
there is also a chance of u bid. 

Picking potential winners 
among the big guns of British in- 
dustry is, as ever, fraught with 
difficulties. Many of the shares 
are fully valued, leaving in- 
vestors lo pick and choose 
among recovery plays. 

With this in mind, the 
Caradon building products 
group looks as gwd a bet as any. 
At 195p. the price is now 20p 
above the year’s low and some 
SOp shy of its 1995 peak. 




5#% 




Florence Warner offering a 
random" selection of shares 

languishing at 27p. Believe it. or 
not, the pen then homed in on 
Mirror Group - a major share- 
holder in the Independent - 
which trades at 176p. 

Florence, who was by now 
displaying all the signs of an out 
of form dart player, hit the fol- 
lowing targets and accompany- 
ing numbers: 

Rjwerhouse 23p. GUS 6S5p, 
Next 456p, Quicks Group 135p. 
Mercury Euro Partnership 
91.5p, Christie Group 211 p. 
Guinness Peat Group 325p. and 
finally Essex Furniture lti7p. 
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JlW^aw and Andrews in bloom 


• V exhaustion (both Emma and Sense 
ond Sensibility have been completed and 
arc ready to roil >, a new source is required 
to fuel the growing public demand for 
drama with costumes. So step forward 
Thomas Hardy, reckoned by television 
executives to have significant reserves of both 
to exploit. Although in his case it is more 
melodrama, and frankly he wasn't that 
much of a frock man. 

Hardy occupies ground somewhere 
between the coy irony of Austen and the 
sexual psychobabble of DH Lawrence. His 
ts a world charged with passion, romance, 
disappointment, idealism and fatalism; his 
characters leam that the laws of nature are 
there to keep any human ambition in 
cheek; his books do not have happy ending. 
It is worth reminding yourself of Hardy's 
intensity as a writer, because you would 
never have guessed it from the adaptation 
of hts Return of the Native (Sun BBC2). 

In order to condense his vision into 1(H) 
minutes, al) the scale of Hardy's creation 
had been stripped, leaving a frail skeleton 
of a plot which frequently veered towards 


review 

\ Jim 
L White 


the farcical. It was like a Stella Gibbons 
parody out there, all childish misunder- 
standings and intimations of dark, deeds, 
letters going astray and doors not being 
answered. Celia Imric and Joan Plowright 
rolling their eyes around its if auditioning 
for the Hammer House of Horror. Laugh- 
able scene followed laughable scene: ihe (Ira 
meeting of the lovers, through the clearing 
mist with a heavenly chorus syruping away 
in the background; the participants in the 
rural love peniungle all arriving beside a 
raging torrent at (he same moment; the 
hooded heroine braving the final storm 
looking like a participant in a Scottish 
Widows television commercial. 

The real crime of this production, though, 
was ihe way ihe tragic collision between Ihe 
compulsive idealism of Ctym Yeobright and 
Eustacia Vye (she casts him us her ticket 


out of the choking claustrophobia of her 
surroundings: he sees her as the reason to 
Stay) were reduced to the pat incompatibility 
of Curly and RaqueL Actually, that’s not fair 
Curly and Raqucl's relationship is 
realised with considerably more subtlety. 

Ii wasn’t helped by' the acting. A smudge 
of Goth-style mauve lipstick and a 
geographically uncertain accent were not 
sufficient to transform Catherine Zeta 
Jones into the woman of appetite and zesL 
that is Eusiaria. Instead, she played her as 
the pricktcase of Egdon Heath. “I have this 
great fear that the excitement will not last," 
she said, early on. We should have trusted 
her judgment on that one. 

And Ray Stevenson was such a weak- 
jawed wimp of u Ob'™ that you felt like 
reaching into the screen and slapping him 
3bout the face with a damp Marigold glove. 
He wasn't just visually impaired; Stevenson 
played him as a version of Pete Townshend’s 
Tommy; deaf, dumb and blind. But most 
particularly dumb. Not that everythingwas 
miscast, however. Exmoor should receive a 
Bafla for the brilliance of its portrayal of 
Hardy's real hero: Egdon Heath. 


Also looking sumptuous was Louis 
Malle's India- mFb*>C*fi (Sun BBC ). 
Re-cut as a tribute to the director vdio died 
in 1995. it was, apparently, the 
Malle was most proud. You could see why. 

In essence it's a grand video diary: on tus 
seven-month journey through the sub- 
continent Malle managed to turn 
after image which made those Indi-ahh 
adverts look positively frugal: the Amend 
procession led by a band tuneiasly playing 

-ftTHrtaJoOv Good 
that was going round in endless circ tes, 
mixing cement the ascetic wandering the 
streets of Delhi wearing, for no apparent 
reason, 100 skeweis embedded in hs person. 

The Indian government went apo- 
plectic when the film was first screened, 
throwing the BBC out of the country. 
Twenty-five years on, it is hard to see why, 
unless they simply got bored of long 

sequences involving folk-dancing and 
fishing. Or perhaps, as the Exmoor tounst 
board mav feel when it catches sight of 
Return of the Native , they just didn t want 
the rest of the world to get the impression 
that everyone who lives there is barking. 


defence of the reaim 

11.15pm C4 


The late Denholm Elliott is in some 
danger of being best remembered 
for his embarrassing performance as 
an imbecflic curator in Indiana Jones 
and ihe Last Crusade. This efficient 
thriller shows him in a marginally 
more dignified light, as a boozy 
journalist investigating the conspir- 
acy behind an apparent political sex 
cren Hnl involving Greta Scacchi. 



Greta tove hath no man 


BBC 1 


7.00 Children s BBC: Classical Music Animations. 7.25 
ravourite Songs. 7.50 Joshua Jones. 8.00 Plavdays. 
3.20 Joe 9a 8.46 Peter Pan and the Pirates. 9.10 
Teenage Mutant Hero Turtles. 9.30 Stone Protectors. 
9-55 Blue Peter- High Adventure. 

10.25 7fte Princess and the Goblin. Animation. A princess 
is forced to marry an uglygotHin. Social satire tor the 
Nineties, voiced by Joss Ackland, Rik Mayafl and 
Mollie Sugden (6273468). 

11_45 Elia Bugsy Malone (Alan Parker 1976 UK). AFI- 

skigng, afl-dandng, afl-chlld garif^ter movie in which 
the ginfights consist of foam and custard pies. Jodie 
Foster stars f 632 517). * 

IAS News; Weather (73742710). * 

.1-25 Neighbours (S) (57615343). * 

X45 EastEnders (R) (S) (4950130). * 

2A0 tiaa Suburban Commando (Burt Kennedy 1991 
US). Wrestling star Hulk Hogan makes the break for 
movie success as an alien living underground in the 
suburbs. Surprisingly diverting (S) (1169888). * 

4d5 RoaU Daw’s little Red Ridkig Hood. With a stupid 
and lazy wolf (voiced by Danny DeVito), an alcoholic 
granny and a wiffuJiy cruel Red Hood (Jufe 

Vfafters) (SJ (8994420). * 

4- 50 Final Score (SJ (9452642). 

.5-15 News, Local News, Weather (4892178). * 

. 5-30 Nefghboivs (R) (S) (494536). * 

5- 55 EDESI Never Say Never Again (Inin Kershner 1983 

US). Btafeld has his eye on wxtd domination ag^rn. 
The grizzled Sean Connery comes back into bondage 
to toil him. Pleasant semi-spoof, with Klaus Maria 
Brandauer, Barbara Carrera and Kim Basinger (SJ 
(59604517). * 

‘ &00 EastEnders (SJ (9569J. * 

JL30 Goodnight Sweetheart. Return of the lime-travel 
sitcom. Gary wants to see in both New 'fears. Ho ho ho 
(9246). * 

9.00 The Peacock Sprang. 1/2- New Delhi, 1959. A 

diplomat's daughter pals up with a local gardener and 
causes scandal in this two-part adaptation of Rumer 
Godden’s noveL See Pick of the Day (SJ (6757739). 
10.25 News, Local News, Weather (357913). * 

30.45 Match of the Day. Highlights of Liverpool vs 
Nottingham Forest, and Tottenham Hotspur vs 
Manchester UnitBd (S) (S26275). 

£L35 The Raffing Stones: Vbodoo Lounge live. The 
Stones, live in Miami (S) (208055). 

. jLIO EEI Carry on Doctor (Gerald Thomas 1968 UK). 
Oo-err, Nurse, that’s a big one etc (404391 8J. * 

ZAO Weather (7691260). 7o2.40am. 

REGIONS. Scot 1.15pm News; Weather. 4.50 Afternoon 
Sportscene. 10.45 Sportscene - Match of the Day. 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


I TV/Regions 


7.15 BEI The Square Peg (John Paddy Carstairs 1958 
UK). An almost watchable Norman Wisdom comedy. 

In this, he is accidentally parachuted behind enemy 
lines during the war (4 7751 7). 

8.45 ES3 A Day at the Races (Sam Wtood 1937 US). 
One of the Marx Brothers' best showings. Something 
to do with a sanatorium, a group of bankets, a blond 
siren and a steeplechase (30853197). 

10.30 The Voyage of Charles Darwin (R) (76710). 

1230 Soft! Conducts: The World Orchestra for Peace. As 
part of the UN's 50th anniversary celebrations, Sir 
Georg Solti hand-picked a 90-ptece orchestra to play 
in the Victoria Hall in Geneva, including Bartok's 
Concern tor Orchestra, the last scene from 
Beethoven's opera Ftdetio and Rossini's WUflam Ted 
Overture (S) (5648710). 

1-50 1996 World Professional Darts CftampkmsMp. 

Live corerage of first-round matches (SJ (61766517). 
4*15 Ski Sunday Special. Ski-jumping from Germany (SJ 
(7555998). 

4J50 Coastermania. A history of toe rollercoaster. They 
hare their roots in 16th-century Russia, apparently (S) 
(2104739). 

5.40 Pavarotti and Doming) atthe Met. The two 

heatyweigrt singers in a double-bin from New Mark’s 
Metropolitan Opera, featuring Puccini's II lebarro, 
Leoncavallo's Pagiacd, and conductor James Levine 
(SJ (21453265). 

8D0 Burt Bacharach— This Is Now Dusty Springfield 
narrates a profile of the Prince of Smooth (727994). * 
8J50 Another Foot In the Past (S58246J. 

9.00 Arena. An exploration of the culinary world of Bvis 
Presley (1826J. * 

10.00 liWI Grand Canyon (Lawrence Kasdan 1991 US). 
Danny Glover saves Kevin Kline from a gang attack. 
Kevin turns round Danny’s lonely and girlfriend -less life 
in return. Then they help some teenagers. We-all- 
hare-something-to-offer morality tale of the smuggest 
and least inventive kind, with a welcome appearance 
by Steve Martin and his wiggjy le^, plus Maty 
McDonnell. Mary-Loulse Parker and Alfte Woodward 
(91105915J. 

12J0 1996 Woifd Professional Darts Otampiorehip. 

More first-round matches of this compelling spectacle. 
And that’s just the players (9163005). 

1_10 BBS The Days (Wang Xiaashuai 1993 China). Slow 
but gripping portrait of the relationship between two 
artists in thefest-changing modem China. Both Dong 
and Chun teach at the Beijing Art School (1338717). 
2J2S Weathenriew (6676918). To 2.35am. 


6.00 GMTV. 6.00 News and weather. 6.05 Features 
special. 7.00 News. 7.05 Tom and Jerry Kids. 730 
Barney. 8.00 Galaxy High. 830 Starta and the Jewel 
Riders. 8.55 Migrty Morphtn Power Rangers 
(2233536J. 

9.25 Wki, Lose or Draw. A measly £250 up for grabs (SJ 
(4779130). 

9.55 Bugs Bunny 0241333). 

10.20 Warner Brothers Cartoon (7830710). 

1035 um Hirs Angels (led Kotcheff 1978 US). Leaden 
comedy in which a vicar's female parishioners form a 
crime squad (S) (37057246). 

1230 News; Wterther (21927468). * 

12AQ Make 'Em Laugh (R) (6001246). 

1.10 BBO The Staldng Moon (Robert Mulligan 1969 
US). A scout helps a woman escape her Apache 
captors. Stars Gregory Peck (29292178). 

3.00 OBI On Her M^est/s Secret Service (Peter Hunt 
1969 UK). Bond, Bond, Bond. Georgs Lazenb/stum 
as the old rou6, on the track, as usual, of^ the ruthless 
Btofeld. He’s no Conneiy. butthis is probably the best 
Bond movie, partly thanks to Diana Riggs inrelrement 
as the most flesh -and -bkxxl "Bond girl' yet, and partly 
thanks to the ski stunts and Alpine scenery 
(64503604). * 

5.25 News; Weather (4876130). * 

5.40 BBS Curly Sue (John Hugies 1991 US). A film with 
"Curly” in its tide is bound to feature a cute moppet 
This one (Alisan Porter), is half of a con-tricking 
double-act with James Bdushl, cleaned up by lawyer 
Kelly Lynch (S) (49153420). * 

730 Coronation Street Curty and Raquel are in good 
spirits, you'll be glad to hear (81). * 

8.00 Bruce's Price Is fflgrt (SJ (5807). * 

830 The Ruth Rendei Mystery MovteHeartstones. 

Daugner suspects father of bumping off his first wife 
(60410).* 

1030 Cal Red: Behind the Scenes (775178). 

10.40 News; Weather (991008). * 

1030 QQ Adrift (Christian DugUEty 1993 US). Couple on 
cruise make the time-honoured mistake cf resoing a 
couple of strangere in digress (74484333). 

12.40 BS9 Absence of MaBce (Sydney PoOack 1980 US). 
ReporterSally Held is duped by the government 
Intelligent exploration of the wrong side of the media 
(23949734). 

230051 The Intruder (Guy Hamilton 1955 UK). War vets 
suffer hardships. Stars Jack Hawkins (8532289). 

4.15 Proflle (R) (S) (17143531). 

435 Dead Men's Tales (18177395). 

430 Bid Life in Danger (Terry Bishop 1959 UK). 

Villagers hunt an escaped murderer (2258685). 

535 News (7711463). To 6.00am. 


635 Think Tank (R) (S) (5306401). 

730 The Big Breakfast (36062). 

930 Saved by the Belt The New Class (R) (4707913). 

935 Babylon 5 (Ri (S) (6106410). * 

1030 Cafifomia Dreams (R) (1060246). 

10^45 Bfkar Mice from Mars (7393333). 

1130 Mork and Mtody (R) (S) (9893517). * 

11.40 The Morning Line. The day’s nag; previewed (S) 

( 5171401 J. 

12.10 Sesame Street (5048159). 

130 Channel 4 Racing from Cheflenham. Brotgi Scott 
introduces the 1.35 Seven Spmgs Novices Chase (2m 
50; 2.10 Steel Plate Trial Juvenile Novices Hurtfle (2m 
U); 2.45 A SW Handicap Chase (4m If): 330 
Unicoin Homes Spa Hurdle (an 110 yd) (84334410). 

3.40 Snapshots: Enoch Powell Enoch Pbwefl returns to 
Cambridge University (R) (1488710). 

4.00 Backdate. Vbrierie Sngeton makes her C4 debut 
with a new daily quiz show, testing contestants’ 
memo»y about the last 50 years (10). 

430 Countdown (S) (94). * 

5.00 Lowe to the Afternoon (S) (6772). * 

6.00 The Cosby Show (RJ (59J. * 

630 HoHyoaks.^ The classless Chester teere^ers organise 
a party. Followed by Channel 4 News Summary and 
Weather (5) (249710J.* 

7.05 Secrets of the Rainforest (SJ (767791). 

8j 00 Stolen. A repeat Short Stories documentary in which 
an ekleriy woman tries to track down her porcelain 
collection, which was stolen in a break-in at her house 
(3449). 

830 09 Nuns on the Rim (Jonathan Lynn 1990 UK). 
Incompetent crooks Eric kfle and Robbie Coftrane 
steal a mitfion from the Triads and hide out in a 
nunnery Not funny (15761401). * 

10.15 Glasshouse. Repeat Cutting Edge docranentary 
about ^ the rrtlitay coneciire tinning centre, or 
■glasshouse” in Colchester (R) (961371)- * 

1135 BBB Defence of the RoMm (David Druiy 1985 UK). 
Prime slice of 1980s paranoia, shot in sombre, muted 
tones and starring Gabriel Byrne as a journalist 
investigating toe scanda) surrounding an Opposition 
MR Greta Scacchi, Denholm Elliott and Ian Banner 
co-star. See Ffim of the Day (110913). 

l_QO EM A fire Has Been Arranged (Leslie Hiscott 
1935 UW. Released from jafl, crooks Flanagan and 
Allen discover a shop has been built over toe spot 
where they buried their ill-gotten gains. Vltorth It alone 
for the participation of the sublime Alastair Sim 
(9433181). 

235 Calypso Season (R) (683717). 7b 3.15am. 


ANGLIA 

As London except 12.40pm Coronation street 
(6001245). 1.10 Film: Dennis. Come strip com- 
edy (392921 78). 1240am»n: Bonnie and Cjyda 
Classic Interpretation of the US dream gone hero- 
ically sour, as a pair of gjn- toting robbers (Warren 
Beatty and Faye Dunaway) cruise across Depres- 
sion-era America in search of fresh banks and Gro- 
cery stores to rob (640593). 240am Film: The 
Wild Bunch. Sam Peckinpah's violent, landmark 
Western starring William Hoben (5 0549579). 535- 
535am The Village Show (48734421. 


1TKE TEES/YORKSHIRE 

As London except: 12.40pm Coronation Street 
(6001246). 1.10 Film: Refum of the Seven. West- 
ern starring Yul Brynner, Robert Fuller and Wiarren 
Oates (292921781 12A0am Film, Happy New 
Year. Comedy starring Peter Falk. Wendy Hutfies 
and Charles Dumrrtg. An American vereion d Ctaude 
Letouch's French caper La Bonne Annee in which 
a pair of sophisticated aoote set rft tor Palm Beach 
with plans of conning their way to a fortune 
(234111). 2.15am Film: The Pick-Up Artist. Ro- 
mantic comedy stoning Molly Ringwald (4857J 7). 
3.45am An Evening with Placido Domingo 
(338640). 4.45-5-55am Oliver Twist (J079685J. 


cam 

As London 


As London except 1240pm Coronation Street 
(6001246). 1.10 Fflm: A Green Journey Roman- 
tic drama Starring A ngsfe Lansfcury (292921781 
1240am Film: Bonnie and Clyde (640598). 
240am Film: The Wild Bunch. Western starring 
William Holden, Ernest Borgnine and Robert Ryan 
(50549579JL 535am The VSflass Show (44544441 
530555am An Invitation to Remember (446482 JJ. 


MERflWW 

As London except 1240pm Coronation Street 
(6001246). 1.10 Alice m Wfondertand (5029130). 
235 The Ministers Today (1173807). 12.40am 
Film: Bonnie and Clyde (640598). 240am Film: 
The Wild Bunch. Sam Peckinpah's violent, land- 
maikWedem starring WHIiam Holden (50549579). 
5 25- 5.55am Invitation to Remember (4873442). 


WESTCOUimff 

As London except; 1240pm Coronation Street 
(6001246). 1.10 Fitai: Return of the Seven. West- 
ern starring Yul Brynner (292921 78). 12.40am 
Him: Bonnie and Clyde (640598). 240am Film: 
The Wild Bunch. (50549579! 525-5.55am The 
Village Show (4873442). 


As C4 except: 9.00am Saved by the Bell 
(47079J3). 12.10pm Creepy Crawlers 
(1879449). 1240 Slot Meithrin (6009888). 1.10 
Channel 4 Racing from Cheltenham (84334410). 

5.00 5 Pump: Rownd a Rownd (7265). 530 
Riverdance - The Show (17555). 7.00 Pobol y 
Cwm (7600621 735 Y Byd Ar Bedwar (928975). 

8.00 Joni Jones: Yr Hanner Coconr (3449). 830 
News (5 89604). 845 Cyngerdd Dydd Calan 
(957178). 945 Sg^no (9460621. 10.45 Frasi- 
er (535710). ll.15-12.55am Film: A Boy and 
His Dog. (467759! 


Radio 


Satellite 


Radiol 

-w^siWHzra ■ . ' • 

538am C8ve VMwren 9.0090 from 
the 90s with Jo Whiley and Kevin 
Greening 430 UK Tbp 40 of 1995 
7.00 lire from the 90s 10.00 Meat 
Outcf Hell 1200 Wendy Uoyd 
A.O9i830am Clive Warren 


choice 


Sadnt- - - 

wwaais:.;.,.-.-' v 

^^ f ^t vKannedy 8.05 Wake 


1 00 

assaBsssss ?.,- 1 

Stewart 5JQ0 Statten cfttraYsar ■' • 

7.00 Bert.Ufir-ioig dlitikftlttt l- 

8.00 Mervyn Stijtter’s Jump, Jhta - 
and Jokes 97)0 For Your.Eare Only - 

10.00 Enchanted Evenings with Liz 
Robertson 1030 The Jameson* 
1205 Digby Faihwather LOO Adri- 

« an Finlghan 3.00-6. 00am Steve 
V' Madder 



^ais on, The Nurambeig Trial 
{7^0pm R4) s ai utterly compeffing 
reoonstructkxt of the mod: important 
trial of this century - ft lakes the 
trouble to question whether this was 
the ri^rt way for the victors to finish 
offfire Second World TAfei; white 
showing that it was, nevertheless, 
an astonishirg mashafing of reason 
a@ind ^humanity. . - 


curing lawyers and relatives of 
the defendants- See Choice. 

939 Weather. 

10.00 The Worid Tonight 
10.45 Book at Bedtime: The Har- 

pole Report by JL Carr. (1710). 

11.00 The Unheard Prophet 
1130 The Water Gypsies. By AP 

Herbert, with Amanda Root and 
Siriol Jenkins. (1/6). 

12.00 News. 

1230 The Late Book: Miss Smilla's 
Feeling for Snow by Peter Hoag. 
(11/15). 

1248 Shipping Forecast 
1.00am As World Service. 




The pleasures ^# 

Dracuiaare numerous (10.15pm Sic/ 
Movies): a Stenting battle soene where 
vamp <3ary Okfrnan wears btoodned - 
artiour, Keanu Reevesfeis^tD cope / 
with ah Engish accent as Jonathan 
Harken Wnona fitter flefl) being 
? perfectly vestal and trage as tucy. It's 
not tbe book, exactly, twrifs damn ; 
rorn^itfe-andeweedlng^plush. . 


Radio 3 

9fl242«Rz« 

6.00am On Air. With Andrew Mc- 
Gregor. Radimaninov: 0 come, 
let us worship,- Btess-the Lord. 0 
my soul Ofespers) (Cbrycton 
Singers/Bcst). Strauss: .Aus ttaDen 
(Dresden StoatskapeHtyKampe). 
Sibelius.- Piano Trio in C (Loviisa) 
(Ybshiko Aral, violin, Seppo Kima- 
nen, cello, Juhani Lagerspetz, pi- 
ano). Saint-Saens: Throe 
Rhapsodies on Breton Songs, Op 
7 (Marfe-Ctelre Alain, organ! 
Gabrieli: Buccinate in neomenla 
tuba a 19; Canzan XVII a 12 (La 
Capella Ducale, Musica Fata 
Cofogne/Wllson). Wisgner: Bam 
. Artrttt des neuen Jahres (Bam- 
berg Symphony Chorus and Or- 
dtestra/RbfHibactref). 

200 Momlr® Coflectfon with Raul 
Gambacdnl. Schubert: Impromp- 
tu In G flat(D899 No 3) (Kryst- 
' • ian Zimerman, ptorioJ-Bach?' 

Suite No linCCBWV 1066) 
TEhgfeh Baroque Soloists/Garr- 
dnw). Beetfwven: Triple Concetto. 
(David Ofetrakh, violin, Mstislav 
Ttostropovfch, calto,’ Sviatoslav - 
Richter, piano, Berlin Philharmon- 
.. WKarajan). 

1045 New Year’s Day Concert Sri- 
- an Kay introduces the Vienna 
J -.' .PhiBrarffloroc's traditional concert 
.' "-.-of music by the Strauss family 
IHrefromlhe Golden Hall of the 
TBaina Mtisikveftin. Part 1. 
(KLSO-Il-15 An-dem duntef- - 
btaian SchoenbagJ Part 2. 

' 1230 Composer ^ the Week: Ed- 
MHftfEfepe-- ' ' , 

'■130 Ufeter Orche^ra. Conductor - 
Adrian Lea per, NHolai . Demlderiko 
■ 'fptefwJ; Shostatovidc Concerto. - , 


—• -lor Piano, trumpet and Strings. 
"Berwatife Symphony No 3 in C. 

230- Recant Review. Anthony Bur- 
ton chads a discussion on the 

7 besbrdeaae* gt 1995. 

345 Oxbridge Orgafn. Simon Pre- 
ston plays the Tour-manual Instru- 

■ mem at Christ Church Cathedral. 
Oxford. (4/6). 

430 Words, Music and All That 
. Jazz. Mel HMf explores the rela- 
tionship between jazz vocalists 
and language. (172). 

5.00 The Music Machine. 

5.15 Fairest Isle Songbook. 

530 British CWes. Brian Boydell ex- 
plores music makb$ In Dublin in 
tire 1740s. Handel: Utrecht Te 
Deurru Vhrakfi: Concerto In E. 
Handel: Swem Bird. Gemlniani: 
Sonata in A, Op 4 No 12. Boyce-. 

' Solomon. Geminiani: Concerto 
Grosso on Craelirs La Folia. Time: 
By the Rushy-fringed Bank. Han- 
del: Three Dances. 

730 Amsterdam Mahler Festival. 
Berlin Philhatmanic/Claudio Abba- 
do. Mahler: Symphony No 9. 

930 Cultural Ba&age. 

930 Vespers hr St Bartholomew. 
London Oratory Chari Andrew 
Carwood, Tails Scholars/Peter 
Phillips. Thomas Appleby; Magni- 
ficat Hugh Aston: Gaude Virgo. 
Taverner: Gaude piurimum. 

.1045 The Shellac Show. Jeremy 
Nicholas introduces a selection of 
music from the age of 7Srpm 

. .records, including wrote by 
Resp^il, DaQtiin and Stfnimann, 
with performances by Victor de 
Ssbato, Solomon and Herbert 
Janssen. 

113D-1230am Ensemble. 

Brahmsr Waltzes tor piano duet. 

Op 39. Herzogenberg variations 
on’ a Theme of Brahms, Op 23. 
Schumann: Piano Quartet in E 
flat, Op 47. 


Radio 4 

KtuaftffclSWirW 
6.00am News. 

6.10 farming Today 


635 Prayer tor the Day. 

630 Over the Countec (2/2). 

635 Weather. 

730 Today. 

840 Hjuvesi of the Cold Months. 

By Elizabeth David. (1/5). 

9.00 News. - 

9.05 Start the Week. 

10.00 FM- News; With Great Plea- 
sure. Comedian Jenny Eclair in- 
troduces selections from her 
favourite literature. (2/6). 

10.00 LW: Daily Service. 

I 10.25 LW: Children's BBC Radio 4. 

| - That’s the Name of the Game, by 
Sara Vblger and Janet Burchett. 

| 1030 Woman's Hour. 

1130 Hard Shoulder; Soft Touch. 

12.00 News; Ybu and Yours. 

1225 Who Goes There? 

12.55 Matter. 

1.00 The World at One: 

1.40 The Archers. 

1J5 Shipping Forecast 

ZOO News; The Death of Nan 

Ilyich. Anton Lesser stars in Leo 
Tolstoy's classic tale of a middle- 
class man with middle-dass aspi- 
rations who is forced into a 
re-evaluation of his entire life 

3.00 News; The Afternoon Shift. 

4.00 News. 

4.05 Kaleidoscope. Jeremy Isaacs 
caught up with the tenor Luciano 
Pavarotti as he took his summer 
break in Pesara 

445 Short Story; Family Feelings. 
Fool tor Love, written arid road by 
Deborah Moggacb. (1/5). 

5.00 PM. 

530 Shipping Forecast 

5.55 Matter. 

6.00 Six O’clock News. 

6.15 The Enchanted Raisin. By 
Jacqasitoe Bafcefc. translated by 
Janice Moltoy 

630 News Quiz of the Yean (2/2) 

7.00 News. 

7.05 The Archers. 

730 The Monday Play. The Nurem- 
berg Trial. Dramatised from tte 
trial tr a ns cri pts tty Peter Good- 
child. with the participation of 
some of the defence and prose- 


Radio 5 

693.90W6U4 

630am The Breakfast Programme 
835 The Magazine 11.05 Dirty 
News Update 1135 Pioneers and 
Presidents 12.00 Midday with Mair 
205 Sport on Five 535 The Mon- 
day Match 10.05 A Sporting 
Chance 11.00 Night Extra 1135 
Spaced Out 12.05 The Other Side 
of Midnight 205 Up All Night 5.00- 
6.00am Morning Reports 


Classic FM 

HUJklOUWzFH 

6.00am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Hairy 
Kelly 1200 At the Opera House 
200 Classic Christmas Ballet 
Adolphe Adam: Giselle. 4.00 Rob 
Cowan's 1896 Show 6.00 New 
News Year 7.00 Ken Russell's Movie 
Classics 8.00 Evening Concert Of- 
fenbach: Overture: Orpheus in the 
Underworld. Mozart Beuttate Jubi- 
late. Tchaikovsky: Fantasy Overture: 
Romeo and Juliet Saint-Saens: In- 
troduction and Rondo Capricdoso. 
Handel: Fireworks Music. Khacha- 
turian; Adagio of Spartacus and 
Phrygia. George Gershwin: Rhap- 
sody in Blue. 10.00 Robert Booth 
1.00 Hits Through the Nltfrt 4.00- 
6.00am Marie Griffiths 


STONE 

7.00301 DJ Kat Q56226&1 77)1 X-Msn 
(90284) 730 Orson & OMa (797911 MIO 
Mgty Morpfvi Rw*r RmB® g737U*30 
late That h Berin 1 219131 930 Star Trek: 
VhwHEf - liWde the New Adwrture (3724®. 
1(X30 Conarttrattai (431 78). lLOOSafiy 
Jassy Raphad (9573». 12XB JapauM 
(27130. 1Z30 MttfrMDMwtow 
Rams (5)7721 LOO The Wfetons (825551. 

2J» Gffirido (5077®. 3JX) 1995 BUx»t 
Mec PvBnk I8871CQ. 57)0 Star Trdt The 
ftofl Generator (757 7J 600 The Snpscns 
(5S3SL 630 Jeopapyl 068®. 77» IAP0 
C34® 7 30 MASH ®772L 400 Csttal ftrk 
Wsr (274681 9J00 Poke ftecue (598840. 
1000 S&r Trek: The Nad Gereeton 167837! 
1L00 Lmr & Order 17660* 1300 Dmid Let- 
toman <55373951 1245 The UhtoutfBHes 
(692J59®. 130 The B%e 029181 2 j 00 - 
67JOanjF®MklxrgPby(5J368C0L 


NOecl(km33U3(1994)<8544Sa. JL30A 
Brora tola (1993) (4240882®. L35Y*ter 
119851 (7490321 305 Shouette 0994) 
(9375981 45067»sm The Wfipplng Boy 
(1994) (95567991 


SXniMES 

6jOO«i JcydLMne (1938) (547391 8D0 
Aka Adams 093® B4130. lOOOMre 
DouMta am (517305551 1235Stmrer 
Rertel (1983 (7Q236ZA 200 Hosbff fra 
Day (1993) 128377! 4JX) Send the FWr 
ftnther D993) (64m 600 Ms DouttSe 
(1993) (15807). 880 Shadowtands 0993) 

1 24528081 1 1015 Bren Stater* Draofe. 
S* Once (1993(483997701 1225 Ctore 
to Eden (1992) (828314L 215 Used feople 
(1992)0640141 AlOOOOan The Good R> 
Sceman (19® (353173. 


■GOU 

740m AngBb (35237971 730 Ne^v- 
bouts (854282®. tLOO Sons and Daughtes 
(6086791! 830 EastEndes (60850621 
9 The 8B (6009642! 930 The Sum- 
rare (74S6994X 10M Secret Amy 
(B53777Q1 1130 DaBas (8528246! 
1230 Sons and Daufitsts (6096/7®. 
1230 Neighbours ( 7450710 ! LOO East- 
Endere (8522062). 130 The B8 
(7459087! 200 The SuKvms (676788071 
225 Are Ybu Being Served? (2820710. 
330 Angsts (2995284L 330 Eldorado 
(72257301 430 Casualty 05009407). 
535 Larry Gn^oris Genoatton Gama 
(77916178). 6J5 Kenny's Comic Cuts 
(3365994! 625 EastEnders (774784® 
730 Eldorado (29872651 730 Happy 
Ever After <22417781. 8.00 What a Carry 
Onl (2996913). 830 Atas Smttti end Jones 
(297542®. 930 Carry on EmmamueUe 
(44041 797! 10 40 The W (2359197). 
11.15 The Best of Top of the ftps 
(690582®. 1200 Dr W» The Sunmates 
(2967802). 1230 Teteon (502990/1 
230-7 30wn Supping ( 74491 731 


Virgin Radio 

12)5, 1157-1260tHz IN IDiSWz Hi 
6.00am Russ and Jono 9.00 
Richard Skinner 12.00 Graham 
Dene 4.00 Nicky Home 730 Paul 
CoytE 10.00 Mark Forest 2.00- 
6.00am Robin Banks 


Worid Service 

198Hz mr 

1,00am World News 1.10 Worts of 
Faith 1.15 Sinatra: A Master at 
Work 1.45 Health Matters 2.00 
Newsday 230 Quote, Unqw^ 
3.00 World News 3.15 Sports 
Roundup 3.30 John Peel 4.00 
Nawsdesk 4.30 Oft tte SheJfi Rater 
Pan 4.45 Early version 5.00 News- 
day 5.30 What’s N ews 5.45 On 
the Move 


SR USS GOU) 

430pm A Had Days (1964) 
GCDJ7401! 535 Tfo Mating da Hart Ob/s 
(1994) (899482®. 630 Helpl (1965) 
0650432® 830 Us Acatoy 2 (1985) 
(7097® lQPOTheFtfedeiphlaOfarkTBi 
0984)12393521 1L50 Jaws (1975) 
(8418888® L55&40an biting Up Baby 
0938)0190241 


snspcns 

730am Vtald Sport Spedal 512321 730 
Eteang New (22807! WO Snowixad Uw 
(21604). 830 Rxftel Special (28701468). 
ULUOicte (16143331 1130 The Big 
Leapje (3263521 230 Dads -tie 
(446791). 530Rd2tolMifixSa)(882® 530 
ftioMSpecU-ljw(Il06EMl BOOFmBhI 
Sperial -Uve (371964991 l(L15SpatsCen- 
tm (7104491 1045 Crete (2967772! 
1200 Tie Lsee (9634821 230 Mon- 

day M0lt RAM (34734! 330430am 
Sports Centre (757341 


"How could anyone 
leave poor Gypsy to 
suffer like this?" 




. •: ^ ( V r : - ■ ■ ....... ...... 

, ■- ‘ *v., 
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“When we found hex she was in an unbelievable state, 
bedraggled, covered in buns and lice, full of worms and 
suffering from severe emaciation and dehydration. It was 
very probable that she had been in foal and had recently 
aborted- Sire is the worst case of horse cruelty I have 
ever seen. 

We were determined to save her. After 12 months 
of careful rehabilitation at the HJPH. Gypsy made a foil 
recovery. It's lucky we found her in time. It’s horrific that 
suffering like this still occurs in Britain." 

Head Girl. 

ILPH Rest & Rehabilitation Centre, Norfolk. 


Clairs Chapman is one of theR&R Centre Head Girls of the 
International League for tits Protection of Horses, the world’s 
leading equine welfare charity. Please help us to continue tiiis vital 
work with a donation. Complete and post the coupon or phone our 
credit card line 0891 311511 


(Calls cost 39p 3 minute cheap ratB. and49pa mimte at all other times) 


■ Ho: International Le 
! Anne Colvin House, 


for the Pratecoon of Horses, 
terton, Norfolk, NR16 2LR. 


MWCflttE. 

630am ftr the Rat Tn» (1 959) W5081! 
8J30 Tte vmppifC Bby C29W (32773 
10i» Moby Dick (919131 lLOO VWre Bstt 
a Dtoesaur's Stay (1993) (777135a 1215 
tan* Muart N5* Tutte B (3992) 
(541197). 2JX ftJOkie tf W te (1993) 
(698604). 335 Zoo Rotary (1973) 
(657577® 5 jQ 5 The Castoar Bothera Q941 
) (8772178. 6JD0BtBl Dante D993) 

P 34491 87X)Escap9fitxn’6nt« The Teresa 
Samper Story (19941(389941 1000 The 


BROSFOn 

730am fUy RaW (1 79751 800 Skattog 
(89975) 930 SM Jtmplrtg (S21301 1030 
Rafly Raid (35807). 11J30 Boarg (26623), 
12 jQ 0 Strength (66265). LOO Rxrrafe 1 
(75913). ZOO Foom (2223Q). 330 Ski 
Juntfng (701301 5i» Truck Racing 
(24011 6:00 8ning (62449) 7M Speed 
wqiU (806041 830 Rafly Raid (19131 
930 Wtett^ (50994) lOOOftottafl 
(53081). 1LO0 Sd Jumping (148381 
12.00- 1230am Rady Raid (674441 


■ I enclose a chequa/postal order for a total of l£ 

J (Please make cheques/PO payable to 'ILPH') 

■ To donate by credit card please phone our 24 hour credit 
I card line 0891 311511 


ILPH 


Ref: ll/A/1/1 
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Rare staging of championships with a 300-year tradition is made possible by big freeze. Andy Martin reports 



The ice man cometfi: A contestant in the Fen Championships at Eaitth, Cambridgeshire. The event only takes place if conditions for skating are perfect 


' - Photographs: Peter Jay 


Fenland skaters blow hot in 


According to thermodynamics, 
it is impossible to a ttain absolute 




zero (minus 2730. Bury Fen, 
in Earith, Cambridgeshire, 
made a fair crack at turning 
thermodynamics on its head on 
Saturday. It certainly succeed- 
ed in turning a few skaters on 
their heads as the Fen Cham- 
pionships were fought out on a 
400-metre track carved out of 
a 30-acre sheet of solid ice. 
Amid scenes straight out of a 
Brueghel, several hundred men, 
women and children skidded 
about on skates, sledges, prams, 
dustbin lids and, often enough, 
the seat of their pants. 

I arrived prepared to do a 
Harry Houdrni to escape from 
beneath the frozen flood waters 
of the River Ouse. The notice 
on the gate did not exactly re- 
assure me: “Skating is danger- 
ous and you skate at your own 
risk. DEEP WATER IN PLACES.'’ 
But I need not have worried. 
The ice was so fathomless I 
would not have been surprised 
to spot a refrigerated hairy 
mammoth down there. There 
was no risk of falling through 
the ice. 

Contestants in the Fen 
Championships had to come 
from within a 40-mile radius of 
March, near Peterborough. The 
word “heat” for the early 
rounds was never less appro- 






stall). "In weather like tins, 
vou really need soup and hot 
chocolate and a fire going.” 
Phillip Doubleday at 66 was 



the oldest competitor and 
clocked a respectable 5 am 38 




‘Professional skating started on the Fens when farm labourers were laid off in the winter. They skated to eat’ 


priate. But the hottest skaters 
were Michael Edwards, from 

S ’s Lynn, 1 6-year-old winner 
e one-and-a-haif-mile Fen 
Cup in 4 minutes 34 seconds, 
and Jonathan Cave, 17, of Pe- 
terborough, who won the 500 
metres sprint in 38.24 secs. 
Both are members of the Great 


Britain short track squad. Skat- 
ing is a great tradition on the 
Fens. Our only world champi- 
on, James Smart, came from 
nearby Welney. The locals cred- 
it the 17th-century Dutch en- 
gineer Cornelius Vermuyden 
with bringing skating over to 
England at the same time as he 


drained the Fens. Now the se- 
rious skaters regularly travel to 
the Netherlands to train, buy 
their kit, and go through their 
paces at the Mecca of skating, 
the giant 400-metre indoor ice 
palace at Heerenveen. 

Conversely, some Dutchmen 
come to live over here. Jan van 


Wonderen said Bury Fen re- 
minded him of Holland in Lhe 
winter where everyone puts 
their skates on and you can glide 
over 50 kilometres across coun- 
try without ever having to take 
your skates off. There was only 
one vital thing missing: the 
hock en zoopie ( cake and drinks 


clocked a respectahle 5 min 38 
sec in the one-and-a-half-mile 
event. Born in January 1929, he 
was first carried on to the ice in 
March 1929 and could skate al- 
most before he walked. Asapo- 
fessional skater be had fallen 
through the ice more times 
than he cared to remember. ‘TW: 
don't like it.” he said, gritting his 
teeth, “but it happens.” Fen 
faming stock are hardy souls. 
Professional skating started here 
when farm labourers. laid off for 
the winter, would skate for 
money to replace their wages. 
They skated to eat 

Now there is a new order 
threatening to overtake the 
old: in-line skaters or 
roUerbladers. The technique 
I sit low, drive on the outside 
edge) is broadly similar, but the 
ethos is hedonistic Californian 
rather than stoic East Anglian. 
Melton Morris, grandfather of 
Michael Edwards, originally 
built a in-line skating track at 
West Winch, near King’s Lvnn. 
to provide out-of-season train- 
ing to ice skaters. “Now,” he 
savs. “in-liners have taken 


8atnrday favou red the born 
md bred -ice warriors of the 
Fens. “This is the hard men - 
or the lunatics,” Mr Morris 
said. Second in the one and a 
half miles was Michael Mc- 
Inemey, a rollerboy who had 
swapped his wheels for blades 
for the day. “This is not my peak 
season,” he pointed out “It this 
were July* Tribe flying.” 

Theg^fhingabouttbeJfen 
Championships is that they 
hardly ever happen. The event 
can dhfy take place when con- 
ditions are perfect, if you can 
call a kfflerwmd-daill factor and 
lumps of show and hoarfrost ly- 
ing about the course perfect 
Fen skating reminded me of the 
Eddie Aikau Big-Wave surfing 
contest, in HaWaii,'. which is 
only held when the waves, get 
higher than 2Q feet “Yeah,” aid 
one woman spectator, Twt Td 
rather be in HawaE.* 


IT 


over. 

But the rugged conditions on 
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27 Immediate cause (6) 

28 Key left in a round 


28 Key left in a rounc 
shaped pot (8) 


DOWN 

1 Note of regret after bill’s 
to fall due (6) 

2 Unenlightened ? (2^3,4) 

3 Blunt director reaches 
impasse (4-3) 

4 Unfolds topless vest- 


meats, Lined with navy (5) 
A positive aim for dele- 


6 A positive aim for dele- 

7 ftaff^don’t make a decla- 
ration (5) 

8 Trail over getting every 
one involved in dance (8) 

9 Study Greek island mate- 
rial (8) 

14 Chinese duck moving in 

later (8) 

16 Not scared by accident in 


ACROSS 


1 Bitter-sweet ? (4,4) 
5 Kid with sack aelive 


5 Kid with sack delivers 
jumble (6) 

10 That is place to go to 

build medical centre (7,3) 

11 No good to be more fru- 


12 Unable to swallow hard 
one, I have it with wine 


13 Wiring style certain to be 


very fine 


15 Rabble returned, sur- 
rounding Dutch royal 
house (5) 

18 Sounds like rod is 
crooked (5) 

20 Qip neat land of garden 
flower (3-5) 

23 Speech engineers drop 
out of course (7) 

25 One included in a table 
setring out plant species 
(7) 

26 Fairytale opera ? (6,3,6) 


Not scared bv accic 
Yorkshire (9) 
Transport mm heai 


17 Transport firm heading 
for trouble (8) 

19 Heard proper well-in- 
formed review (5-2) 

21 Ample sign European’s 
coming into line (7) 

22 Magician getting the bird 


24 Roman author occupied 
by new piece of poetry 


25 Gm is seen in costly dia- 
monds (5) 



Winter loosens 
grip as mild air 
filters north 


& 


REBECCA FOWLER 


The cold snap that brought 
snow and ice and record low 
temperatures to parts of Britain 
began to lift at the weekend - 
and resulted in thousands of 
burst water pipes. 

The London Weather Centre 
said the improvement was 


marked. “It’s going to get dra- 
matically milder, with muder air 


OPuMnbwI by Newspaper PoMBiing PLC, 1 Canada Square. Canary Wharf. London E14SDL 
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matically milder, with milder air 
spreading from the south. The 
Siberian wind has gone back to 
Siberia,” a spokesman said. 

But conditions remained per- 
ilous for drivers last night the 
RAC described South Wales as 
an “ice-rink", and freezing rain 
and sleet created treacherous 
conditions in the North 

There was growing concern 
last night for a missing couple, 
in their fifties, whose- aban- 
doned snow-covered car was 
found on Friday night at 
Wenlock Edge, Shropshire. 

The bad weather has also tak- 
en its toll on the rest of Europe. 
Five people were killed and sev- 
en seriously injured in road ac- 
cidents in Belgium and 
northern Fi ancc this weekend. 
Italy was also affected. Snow 
forced the closure of Milan 
airport yesterday, while heavy 


rain battered central and south- 
ern regions, and the canals in 
Venice overflowed. 

Emergency services in 
Britain were stretched to the 
limit last night, as drivers strug- 
gled to their New Year’s Eve 
destinations. 

Ambulance controllers in 
Oxfordshire said every ambu- 
lance in the county was being 
used to dash from one accident 
to another, and in Avon, there 
were more than 500 emergency 
calls. PC John Troke, of Hamp- 
shire police, said: “As fast as the 
grit is put down, the road is ic- 
ing over again. Cars are spinning 
or turning over like ballerinas 
skating around.” 

In Scotland, which has suf- 
fered the worst weather in the 
last week, the thaw has caused 
thousands of burst pipes, and 
emergency services were re- 
ceiving calls at the rate of 300 
an hour in Glasgow alone. 

■ A man whose body was found 
wedged in a window at his 
home in South Wales may have 
frozen to death, police said 
yesterday. They believe the 52- 
year-old man became trapped 
while trying to gel into the 
house in Ammanford after 
locking himself out. 


THINK [ l CHOIR 
AMPLE l ] REVEL 
GRAND { J DROLL 
PIVOT [ 1 VAGUE 
SPACE l j BLESS 
EAGER [ j HOVEL 


LOCAL [ J MANOR 
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Place a letter between the words which, when 
substituted for the middle letter of each word 
either side, will create two other words. When 
all the letters have been found a word can be 
read downwards. What is the word ? 



Get the answer right and we will 
send you a Certificate of Merit. 


{ The answer is 

1 If S'®* “n solve ibis puzzle you could be eligible lo ioio 
> Mmca lhe high IQ society. 1 


! Cul lhe coupon for further deiiil, ud a coo* at i hr 
; self • ad n la icier rd lest. 


• Post 10 : Me a is, FREEPOST. Wolverhampton. WV 2 IBR 

j Name 

I 

Address 



■ Post Code 










